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MORAL TRAINING IN SCHOOLS: CHARACTER ABOVE SCHOLARSHIP. 


BY FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


O matter how much educators differ 

in regard to the means and methods of 
teaching upon one point there is substan- 
tial agreement; viz., that the end and aim 
of all education is the development of char- 
acter. There is, also, little or no difference 
of opinion in regard to the elements that 
form the common ideal of character. Love 
of truth, justice, and mercy, benevolence, 
humility, energy, patience, and self-control, 
are recognized the world over as some of 
the essentials that should govern human ac- 
tion. True character is recognized and felt 
by all classes and conditions of society, 
though they may be incapable of its analy- 
sis, just as the lower types of intellect feel 
the power of the few masterpieces of art 
without knowing its source. 

All the knowledge and skill of an indi- 
vidual, all he thinks, knows, and does, is 
manifested in his character. Character is 
the summation of all these manifestations. 
Character is the expression of all that is 
in the mind, and it may be analyzed into 
habits. A habit is the tendency and desire 
to do that which we have repeatedly done 
before. A habit, then, consists in doing, 
the primary foundation of which is to be 
found in the possibilities for action that lie 
latent in the mind of the new-born child. 
The environment of the child determines the 
kind, quality, and direction of its mental 
action. Education adapts the environment 
by limiting it to those circumstances which 
lead the mind to act in the right manner, 
and in the right direction. The mother and 
teacher, be it through ignorance or knowl- 
edge, determine the doing of the child. The 
true teacher leads the child to do that which 
ought to be done. The famous principle of 








Comenius: “Things that have to be done 
should be learned by doing them,” includes 
in its category the whole truth that should 
govern every parent and teacher in build- 
ing the character of a child. Everything 
that may determine action, be it religious 
precepts, moral maxims, the best influences, 
or whatever of good may be brought to 
bear upon the child, find their limitations 
in + ge they inspire and stimulate the child 
to do. 

The opinion prevails among many teach- 
ers that intellectual development is by its 
nature separate and distinct from moral 
training. Of all the evils in our schools this 
terrible mistake is productive of the great- 
est. The powers of the mind determine by 
their limitations all humay action. There 
is no neutral ground. Every thing done has 
a moral or immoral tendency. That is, do- 
ing forms by repetition a habit, and habits 
make a character. Let no one think that I 
am trenching on religious or theological 
grounds. I simply repeat what I have said 
before; the greatest truths of religion, the 
highest forms of morality, nature and art 
with all their beauty, can do no more than 
stimulate, inspire, direct, and fix mental ac- 
tion. This action may be right or wrong. 
If right, it leads upward to all that is good, 
true, and beautiful. If wrong, it leads 
down to falsehood, wickedness, and sin. No 
teacher should say, “I train the intellect,” 
and leave moral and spiritual teaching to 
others. Every act of the teacher his man- 
ner, attitude, character, all that he does or 
says, all that he calls upon his pupils to do 
or say, develops in a degree moral or im- 
moral tendencies. I am aware that this is 
a very strong sentiment. I may not be able 
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to prove it entirely to your satisfaction, but 
I believe it with all my heart, and will try 
to give you reasons for the faith that is in 
me. 

First and foremost of the habits to be 
acquired is that of self-control, and to self- 
control, we shall all agree, every act in edu- 
cating the child should lead. The vices that 
ruin mankind are the baneful fruitage of 
the lack of self-control; and generous, hu- 
manity-loving people spend millions to miti- 
gate the evils arising from this lack. An 
ounce of prevention is worth a ton of cure! 
One dollar spent for kindergarten will do 
more in the cause of temperance than thou- 
sands for reform schools or Washington- 
ian homes. The mind is controlled by three 
causes: First, by the will of another. 
Second, by one’s own desire, whether right 
or wrong. Third, by reason; 4. e., that a 
course of action is knowingly right, and 
therefore must be taken. As I said in the 
talk upon school government, the mother 
and teacher must be the will of the child 
until the child’s reason, or knowledge of 
right, leads it to do right acts. Otherwise 
its own unreasoning desire will govern the 
will from the first. I have known many a 
child tired and jaded by the care of con- 
trolling its parents, which control began 
when it first cried for a light and got it, 
and continued up to the time that it came 
under the influence of the sweet, strong will 
of a kind-hearted teacher—I have known 
such children to act as though a great bur- 
den was rolled from their little shoulders as 
they sat and worked, at last in perfect 
peace, and quietness; but, alas, only to go 
home and resume the reins of government! 
The child finds true happiness alone under 
the dominion of a firm, steady, reasonable 
will outside of himself. 

But there is a dangerous and delicate 
point beyond which the will of the parent 
or teacher must not be carried. The mo- 
ment a child can act from a dictate of his 
reason that tells him something is right 
the superimposed will of the parent should 
give way to the child’s own volition. The 
law that we learn to do by doing comes 
in here with full force. The importance of 
training the will by developing the knowl- 
edge of a right cannot be overrated. The 
knowledge of right come from leading the 
mind to discover the truth. The truth is 
of no use unless it is expressed in action. 
The opportunities for this action at home 
and in school are innumerable. These op- 
pornantice should be seized upon and used 

y the mother or teacher as means of train- 
ing for self-control. I cannot repeat often 
enough the great truth that we learn to do 
by doing. If a child be selfish, he has ac- 
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quired the habit by selfish acts. The wrong 
tendency may, it is true, be inborn, but the 
habit is acquired by selfish doing. A bad 
habit can be cured only by repetitions of 
good acts directly opposed to it. Thus a 
selfish child may be given many opportuni- 
ties to perform benevolent and generous 
acts. Cruelty may be turned into loving- 
kindness and mercy in the same way. In 
the school we find all the primary elements 
of society, but lacking the conventionalities 
of the grown-up world; and here the child 
acts out his nature freely. The eager, 
searching eye of the teacher fixed upon the 
good of the child’s soul, rather than the 
quantity of knowledge to be gained, sees 
through the mass of her little ones, into the 
weakness of each individual. The order, 
the writing, the reading, the number lessons, 
the play-ground, all furnish countless occa- 
sions where the child may be led to act in 
the right way from motives. Selfishness 
may be turned to benevolence, cruelty to 
love, deceit to honesty, sullenness to cheer- 
fulness, conceit to humility, and obstinacy 
to compliance by the careful leading of the 
child’s heart to the right emotion. But in 
this work, the most responsible of all hu- 
man undertakings, we cannot afford to ex- 
periment; there is one indispensable re- 
quirement—the teacher must know the child 
and its nature. 

The true method of teaching is the exact 
adaptation of the subject taught, or means 
of growth, to the learning mind. The mind 
can best grow in only one way. If the 
adaptation of the subject to the mind is 
wrong, the action of the mind is impaired 
and weakened by ineffectual attempts to 
grasp it; and then the will of the teacher 
is obliged to come in with artificial 
stimulants to unhealthy mental action. 
Under such conditions real essential hap- 
piness that must come from the child’s 
right emotions is wanting; and the subject 
becomes in itself an object of dislike and 
disgust to the child. Such teaching, I hold, 
must be of its very nature immoral. On 
the other hand, when the mind is in the 
full tide of healthy normal action, when it 
loves what it does, and does what it loves, 
the leading power of the teacher in right 
directions is enhanced to an incalculable de- 
gree. If the teacher knows the child, and 
her heart lies close to the child’s heart, 
every motion of his mental and moral pulse, 
every desire to do wrong or right, will al- 
ways be felt by her. However, much the 
teacher may desire to help the child, how- 
ever strong her own moral or religious 
feelings may be, wrong methods and mis- 
applied teaching stand as formidable bar- 
riers between herself. and the child. Many 
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a father who would have given his life for 
his boy has, simply because he did not un- 
derstand his child’s nature, failed in his 
method of training, and driven the boy to 
ruin. The will of a parent may deprive the 
child of the use of his reason so long that 
when the controlling will is removed the 
child finds himself weak and helpless, a 
prey to any stronger will that may choose 
to master him. 

Primary education consists, as I have 
said, in training the power of attention. 
The attractiveness of the object attended 
to controls the will. The desire to attend 
is thus aroused, making it possible for the 
mind to exert more and more power in such 
acts, until the reason comes in to govern 
the will, enabling the mind to concentrate 
itself whenever required. The boy who is 
trained to solve a difficult problem by a long 
and labored struggle with the thought, stim- 
ulated only by the desire that comes from 
former successes to gain a new victory, has 
a will trained by reason in a high degree. 
You may say that this boy, nothwithstand- 
ing his power in one direction, might per- 
form immoral acts; and you are right. 
The energy generated in one direction, if it 
be not broadened and deepened in all other 
right ways, may be fatal to the welfare of 
the possessor. Lead and train a child to 
do one good thing thoroughly, through love 
of doing, and you have a central force of 
moral power that can be turned into all 
doing. 

Let us look for a moment on the other 
side of this question. God has so created 
the mind that healthy, moral, mental, and 
physical exercises produces pleasure; this 
truth I believe cannot be gainsaid. If the 
work be not adapted to the grasp of the 
pupil, this pleasurable stimulant is lacking, 
and artificial stimulants must be used. I 
have discussed, in a former talk, the use 
of fear in governing children. I need 
but appeal to all those into whose heads 
knowledge has been driven by the terror 
of punishment to obtain the strongest testi- 
mony that such a course invariably dis- 
gusts children with learning, and defeats 
the ends it seeks to promote. The ubiquit- 
ous croaker now arises with his single, ever 
reiterated poser: “ Webster, Clay, Sumner, 
and all our greatest, were educated in the 
old ways, why require better methods when 
we can point to such results as these?” My 
dear sir, you can count, it is true, a few 
saved and successful men and women, but 
is your power of calculation great enough 
to count the failures, the lost? It is time 
for us, teachers, to call a halt! All about 
us are men and women who find thernselves 
to-day crippled for want of that power 





which their school-training should have 
given them. You feel the same lack, and 
so do I. Now these men and women have 
risen up and are demanding better things 
for their children. We have but to look to 
see the handwriting on the wall: “ Thou art 
weighed in the balances, and art found 
wanting.” 

The other artificial stimulant is the hope 
of reward in the shape of merits, per cents, 
prizes—glittering empty baubles; sugar- 
coated but bitter pills! I have not time to 
point out in detail the immoral influences 
of these false stimulants. I will allude to 
one, and that is the common tendency in 
examinations to appropriate others’ earn- 
ings. How’ common this is you all know, 
from primary school to college. Ponies, 
cuffs, hidden slips of paper, sly glances at 
books, promptings, and the thousand and 
one means to present stolen results, all tes- 
tify to the prevalence of this evil. This is 
nothing more nor less than systematic train- 
ing in habits of dishonesty. I have no 
doubt that many of the frauds and defalca- 
tions so common at present in this country 
may be traced directly back to the well- 
meant but dishonest training in the school- 
room. 

Truth should govern the will, and the 
great work of the teacher is to guide the 
child in his discoveries of truth. The habit 
of searching, finding, and using the truth, 
then, is one of the first importance. Truth 
sets the child free, and leads him to the 
source of all truth. The highest freedom is 
obedience to God. The learning of words 
and pages of the text-books, without the 
privilege of verifying the facts and gen- 
eralizations there given, weakens the rea- 
soning power that should be developed for 
the purpose of controlling the will. I do 
not here refer to religious truths, but to the 
habit of seeking and prizing the truth 
wherever found in the branches taught in 
our common schools. If his habit is 
formed there, it will be carried into the 
affairs of politics and society. For instance, 
a man so trained will vote, not because he 
happens to belong to a party, or because he 
believes the ipse dixit of a leader, but be- 
cause, through force of habit, he will dis- 
cover from all the sources of information 
that lie in his power what the truth really 
is, and exercise his right to vote accord- 
ingly. : 

There are two factors in education, 
thought and expression. Most teaching is 
the training of the skill to express thought, 
with little or no regard to the thought it- 
self. Precision is an indispensable mode 
of training skill in writing, drawing, posi- 
tion, and accurate ways of acting; but when 
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the training of precision is made the main 
motive of schoolwork, when the ways a 
child sits, places his feet, holds his hands, 
stares at a book, stands up, marches, utters 
a sentence, etc., are the be all and end all 
in the teacher’s plan of work, then precision 
invades the sacred realm of thought evolu- 
tion, and the mind’s power to act is crushed 
and crippled. I have seen schools of this de- 
scription where the results would be grand 
if the systematic clockwork-like opera- 
tions were performed with puppets, instead 
of living human beings. Such training edu- 
cates the willing followers of demagogues, 
prompt to march when the commanding 
boss gives the word. 

Conceit is another outgrowth of this 
quantity ideal. The spectacle is a common 
one of a young man, the model of his class, 
persistent and alert, possessed of a power- 
ful verbal memory, which enables him to 
cram page after page of the text-book, dis- 
tancing all competitors, carrying off all the 
class honors, and finally, armed with his 
sheepskin (his Alma Mater’s gracious in- 
dorsement of his wonderful attainments) 
confidently stepping out into the world, 
never questioning but that he will conquer 
in the new life as easily as he did in the 
old. But the first spear-thrust of reality 
shivers his panoply of empty words, and 
leaves him defenceless before the rigorous 
demands of an uncompromising world. 
“ The long perspective of our life is truth, 
and not a show;” and I hold that sort of 
teaching in the highest degree immoral 
which crams the heads of our children with 
the unusual pages of text-books, and then 
leads them to suppose that they are gain- 
ing real knowledge. By making quantity 
our ideal we develop and foster conceit; 
and conceit is one of the most formidable 
barriers to true knowledge. 

Inspire them to seek earnestly for the 
truth, and develop in them one of the 
greatest of all human virtues—humility. 
“The meek shall inherit the earth,” said 
the Great Teacher. He alone is really 
learning who feels the immensity of the 
truth, and realizes that all he knows or 
can know in this world is but as a drop 
to the great ocean of truth that stretches 
boundless and fathomless into eternity. The 
teacher, above all others, should constantly 
be adding to his store of knowledge; and 
he who imagines that he has no more to 
learn in the art of teaching is fit only to 
take his small place among other fossils. 

Primary education consists, as I have re- 
peatedly tried to show, in the development 
of the power of attention: and it will be 
plain to all that the selection of the objects 
of thought and attention is a matter of the 
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highest importance. The things presented 


must be pure, good, and beautiful, for that 


to which we attend comes into the heart, 
and forms the basis of all our thinking and 
imagination; “ Out of the heart the mouth 
speaketh.” Where shall we look for the 
highest source of the good, the true, and 
the beautiful? To the thoughts of God in 
nature. The study of nature is the best 
and highest foundation for morality, and a 
preparation for the revealed truth that 
comes to the child later in life. Compare 
the drill upon hieroglyphics, empty words, 
and meaningless forms with the observation 
of trees, flowers, animals, and the forms of 
earth. The one stimulates thought, and 
fills the mind with ideas of beauty; the 
other crowds the mind with useless, ugly 
forms that cannot, from their very nature, 
stimulate it to renewed action. A child’s 
mind, filled with that which is pure and 
good, has no room for wickedness and sin. 
The study of the natural sciences is one of 
the best means of bringing about this re- 
sult. Did you ever observe the character 
of a boy who early fell in love with nature, 
and who spent his spare hours with plants, 
or animals, seeking for their haunts, watch- 
ing their habits, and making collections for 
preservation? Such boys, so far as I have 
known, are genuinely good. They have 
neither the time nor the inclination for evil- 
doing. The study of the thoughts of God 
in nature, filling the mind, as it does, with 
things of beauty, prepares the imagination 
for clear and strong conceptions of the 
higher and spiritual life. What can match 
the reverent study of the heavens “ that 
declare the glory of God?” 

Let no one misunderstand me, or imagine 
for a moment that I mean to limit moral 
training to these subjects. Far from it. I 
am only trying to show how all these things 
may be used in developing true character. 
Children learn very much by imitation. 
The teacher, whether good or bad, leaves 
his everlasting imprint on every child under 
his care. He can conceal nothing from the 
intuitional power of the child. Whatever 
you are becomes immortal through the souls 
of your pupils. The precepts of a true 
teacher have immense weight; but the ex- 
ample has a still greater power for lasting 
good. 

A fact very much bemoaned and _ be- 
wailed in these times is that children love 
to read trashy literature; that they read 
Dime Novels, sensational newspapers, and 
stories like The Robber of the Bloody 
Gulch or The Red Handed Pirate of the 
Spanish Main. This unwholesome and 
vicious tendency is almost wholly caused, I 
believe, by the neglect of school authorities 
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to furnish a generous supply of pure, in- 


‘teresting literature to the schools under 


their charge. I know a superintendent of 
schools who often waxes eloquent over the 
vices engendered by such reading. I once 
visited his schools, and found his pupils 
learning to spell column after column, and 
page after page, of words, one-tenth of 
which they probably never would use in 
their lives. I satisfied myself that these 
poor victims hardly knew the meaning of 
one word the forms of which they were 
struggling over. The money expended for 
these spelling-books would have purchased 
a rich supply of excellent reading; and the 
time thrown away in conning that fearful 
book, if used in reading the best literature, 
would have rendered unnecessary much of 
that superintendent’s eloquent and pa- 
thetic periods in regard to the miseries 
caused by reading sensational works. An 
entire year of the little child’s life is gener- 
ally given to the reading of one book, not 
much thicker than my little finger. Let a 
child read a selection twice or three times, 
and he knows every word by heart. He can 
after that read his lesson with the book. up- 
side down. I once tested one of the best 
schools in this country. The pupils read 
very well indeed; I asked them to close 
their books, and as soon as they understand 
what I wanted they repeated every word, 
verbatim, with great gusto, simply by my 
reading one word anywhere in the book. 
They know that book from beginning to 
end; and yet, following the course of study, 
they must repeat those words, over and over 
again, for five long months! We are pay- 
ing millions of dollars in this country for 
such worse than stupid and useless repeti- 
tions. A class will read a Primary Reader 
through in a very short time. The cost of a 
dozen different series of books (bought by 
the school authorities) is not so great as 
the price paid by the children for the Read- 
ers of a single series. Every school can and 
should have a good library, made of sets of 
different books, embracing the best Readers; 
works on natural history adapted to chil- 
dren, such as Prang’s little book, “ Little 
Folks in Feathers and Fur,” “Life and 
Her Children,” and “The Fairyland of 
Science;” primary geographies, like “ Our 
World,” and Guyot’s “Introduction;” his- 
tories; books of travel; poetry, and the best 
fiction. In my experience it is the easiest 
of all problems to lead children to read, and 
to love to read, the very best literature. If 
the hours devoted to the spelling-book, to 
useless repetitions of words already. learned, 
were spent in the perusal of the best books, 
children would never feel the necessity for 





the trash they read, whose baneful influence 
is immeasurable. 

In my talk upon School Government I 
said that the end and aim of school educa- 
tion is to train a child to work, to work 
systematically, to love work, and to put his 
brains into work. The clearest expression 
of thought is expression in the concrete. 
Working with the hands is one great means 
of primary development. It is also one of 
the very best means of moral training. 
From the first every child has an intense 
desire to express his thought in some other 
way than in language. Froebel discovered 
this, and founded the kindergarten. No 
one can deny that true kindergarten training 
is moral training. Ideas and thoughts come 
into the mind demanding expression. The 
use of that which is expressed, to the child, 
is the means it gives him to compare his 
thought with its concrete expression. The 
expression of the form made, compared 
with the ideal, stimulates to further trials. 
In making and building is found the best 
means of training attention. 

I wish to make a sharp distinction here 
between. real work and drudgery. Real 
work is done on real things, producing 
tangible results, results that are seen and 
felt. Real work is adapted at every step 
to the child’s power to do. Every struggle 
brings success, and makes better work pos- 
sible. Drudgery, on the other hand, is the 
forced action of the mind upon that which 
is beyond mental grasp, upon words that 
cannot be apprehended, upon lessons not 
understood. Drudgery consists mainly of 
the monotonous use of the verbal memory. 
There is no variety; not a bush or shrub 
along the pathway. This is the kind of 
study that produces ill-health. It is the 
straining of the mind upon disliked sub- 
jects, with the single motive to gain ap- 
plause, rewards, and diplomas. Thousands 
of nervous, earnest, faithful girls, spurred 
on by unwise parents, yearly lose their lives, 
or become hopeless invalids, in this costly 
and useless struggle. Real work stimulates 
every activity of mind and body. It fur- 
nishes the variety so necessary to interest, 
and is like true physical development that 
exercises every muscle and strengthens the 
whole man. Real work is always interest- 
ing, like real play. No matter how earnest 
the striving may be, it is followed by a 
glow of genuine pleasurable emotion. 

There is great outcry against our schools 
and colleges, caused by the suspicion that 
they educate children to be above manual 
labor. This suspicion is founded upon fact, 
I am sorry to say; but the statement of the 
fact is not correct. Children are educated 
below manual labor. The vague, meaning- 
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less things they learn are not adapted to 
real work; no effectual habits of labor are 
formed by rote-learning. The student’s 
desire is too often, when he leaves school or 
college, to get a living by means of empty 
words. The world has little or no use for 
such rubbish. That man should gain his 
bread by the sweat of his brow is a curse 
changed to the highest possible blessing. 
The clergyman, the lawyer, the physician, 
the teacher, need the benefit of an early 
training in manual labor quite as much as 
the man who is to labor with his hands all 
his life. Manual labor is the foundation of 
clear thinking, sound imagination, and good 
health. There should be no real difference 
between the methods of our common schools 
and the methods of training in manual labor 
schools. A great mistake has been made in 
separating them. ll school-work should 
be real work. We learn to do by doing. 
“Satan finds some mischief still for idle 
hands to do.” The direct influence of real 


_ work is to absorb the attention in the things 


to be done, leaving no room in the con- 
sciousness for idleness and its consequent 
vices. Out of real work the child de- 
velops a motive that directs his life-work. 
Doing work thoroughly has a great moral 
influence. One piece of work well done, 
one subject well mastered, makes the mind 
far stronger and better than a smattering 
of all the branches taught in our schools. 
School-work and manual labor have been 
for a long time divorced; I predict that the 
time is fast coming when they will be joined 
in indissoluble bonds. The time, too, is 
coming when ministers will urge upon their 
hearers the great importance of manual 
labor as a means of spiritual growth. At 
no distant date industrial rooms will be- 
come an indispensable part of every good 
school; the work of the head and skill of 
the hand will be joined in class-room and 
workshop into one comprehensive method 
of developing harmoniously the powers of 
body, mind, and soul. If you would de- 
velop morality in the child, train him to 
work, 

In all that I have said, and whatever mis- 
takes I have made either in thought or 
expression, I have had but one motive in 
my heart, and that is that the dear chil- 
dren of our common country may receive 
at our hands a development of intellectual, 
moral, and spiritual power that will enable 
them to fight life’s battle, to be thoughtful, 
conscientious citizens, and prepare them for 
all that may come thereafter. Whatever 
we would have our pupils we must be our- 
selves—Col. F. W. Parker's Talks on 
Teaching, Reported by Lelia E. Patridge. 
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EDUCATORS OF OUR CHILDREN, . 





BY ELIZABETH HARRISON, 


FAMOUS educator has said, “ Educa- 

tion has to do with the development of 
three powers: 1. Accurate observation; 2. 
Sound judgment; 3. Energetic action. 

Accurate observation naturally develops 
comparison and contrasts that lead to cor- 
rect judgment. The level-headed judgment 
brings a conviction of right and wrong that 
produces the most energetic persistency in 
any line of conduct. What finer result can 
education attain than the strong, energetic 
character whose judgment can be relied 
epee and whose facts will stand all test- 
ing? 

And yet we leave our little children in a 
hazy world of confused sense-impression, 
rarely even calling on them to use any judg- 
ment; and oftentimes not satisfying their 
eager questioning with accurate statements 
of the things about which they are inquir- 
ing. Is this not due to the prevailing be- 
lief that it does not matter what little chil- 
dren hear and see or with what they occupy 
themselves so long as they keep well and are 
not too much trouble? 

The comment of a well known educator 
and father who has made a fine success of 
bringing up his family of children is worthy 
of our consideration. He said, “The pa- 
rental attitude and next to that the teacher 
attitude toward the higher things of the 
mind is of paramount importance, espe- 
cially in young children.’ The oftentimes 
contemptuous indifference with which ma- 
ture people treat the presence of children, 
displaying before them habits, manners and 
conversation that are anything but desir- 
able, is to me one of the paralyzing wonders 
of contemporary life.” 

Children all around us are observing the 
manners and listening to the conversation 
of the adults about them; and the general 
bearing of most children is a direct reflec- 
tion of their home surroundings If conduct 
is dignified and conversation is along the 
line of some noble or far-reaching theme 
the child will be greatly benefitted. lf 
conversation is petty or puerile gossip about 
the limitations of one’s neighbors, the 
child’s mind is feeding upon the non- 
nutritious supply; if conversation is bitter 
and contemptuous criticism of the really 
high and noble motives of the world’s best 
people, the child’s mind is feeding upon 
that poison; for after all, it is the opinions 
of the people we look up to that educate the 
= of us more than any other factor 
ef life. 
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EVERY DAY A FRESH BEGINNING. 
DR. JOHN H, FINLEY, 


“ pERY day is a fresh beginning. 
Every morn is the world made new.” 
This is true, as a rule, for the child. If 
only we who have had so many more yes- 
terdays could make this true of ourselves 
in the spirit with which we face each new 
day, we should never grow old. Keeping 
the world new is keeping ourselves young. 
It is true that our power to utilize today de- 
pends upon what we have done with our 
yesterdays. But that fact can help us only 
in preparation for our tomorrows. For to- 
day, we should make “a fresh beginning,” 
whatever the success or failure of our yes- 
terdays, nor letting either stand in the way 
of making the most of today and preparing 
for the new days beyond. 
lt is a happy fact that the teachers of this 
State will not have to take as anxious 
thoughts for tomorrow as they did last 
year. The State (in the amount of $20,- 
000,000), and the cities, the villages and dis- 








tricts, even to the least, have helped to an- 


swer the question as to wherewithal the 
teachers shall be fed and clothed. It is pos- 
sible, therefore, for those who teach to 
give themselves more completely to the 
high calling wherewith they are called. 
While it can not be claimed that teachers 
—trained, experienced, capable, consecrated 
teachers—are paid in the amount of their 
value to the State or other communities, it 
is gratifying that through better salaries and 
higher public appreciation they are freer 
to earn those satisfactions which come 
through “ perfecting their works.” 

“The idealism of the perfect product is 
the only way of rendering a perfect service 
to others,” whatever the task may be. And 
it is as true for the man or woman who 
plays the bass viol, metaphorically, as for 
those who play the solo instruments. This 
has been better said in the following verse 
than I am able to say it in prose: 


Could we but hear the music of the days, 

As that unfinished symphony I heard last night, 
And see life’s laborers as those who played,— 
Each taking his own part religiously, 

Knowing that if he fails in but one note 

The others cannot make the perfect thing 
Which He the great Composer has designed. 


I followed now this player and now that, 
As each some clear-wrought melody led forth, 
Speaking the theme for all the orchestra, 

ch gave assent in changing harmonies; 
Or watched this group now regnant and now 


As when one party rising, dominant, 
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— bravely forward some great truth, and 
then 

Another catches it and takes it on 

Till all break forth in final plebiscite. 


But ever I came back to one who stood 

Calm in the varying moods of sound which 
swept 

Across the stage that was to me the State, 

The world. . . His instrument could never lead ; 

Its range was narrow; and, when played alone, 

It had no voice to stir or satisfy; 

Only with others had its strings the power 

To vibrate in immortal minstrelsy. 


The Deputy Commissioner and Counsel, 
Dr. Gilbert, has given like advice as to the 
need of unified action, speaking in the lan- 
guage of one trained in the law as well as 
in administration; and Dr. Wiley has made 
his inaugural word as Assistant Commis- 
sioner of Education (to which position he 
was appointed last June), one which urges 
especially the professional perfecting of 
one’s work, without which “others cannot 
make the perfect thing.” 


siti 


RECOGNIZING CRIMINALS. 


I T is a marvel to the layman how the police 

officers recognize criminals by sight, as 
they are frequently able to do. All people 
look about alike to the layman; he passes 
up and down the street, and notices no one 
who arouses his suspicion. But the capable 
policeman, or other person who is used to 
dealing with criminals, is able to pick out 
the offender from the multitude. 

Not only that, but he is able to classify 
the criminal. That is, he knows whether he 
is most likely to be a pickpocket or an auto- 
mobile thief or a forger. Not long ago 
Warden Thomas, of the Ohio penitentiary, 
who is one of the best informed men in this 
country in the matter of criminals, had 
occasion to look over twelve men, none of 
whom he had previously seen, and with the 
history of none of whom he was familiar. 
They had been sentenced to the penitenti- 
ary, and the warden, just by way of curi- 
osity, undertook to classify them. “ You 
are here for burglary,” he said to one; and 
to another, “you are a pickpocket.” He 
pointed out still another and said he prob- 
ably had been committed to the penitentiary 
for murder. He went down the line of 
twelve men, and when he had finished he 
had correctly stated the nature of the 
crimes ten out of the twelve had commit- 
ted. It was an unusual exhibition, but many 
persons whose activities are in connection 
with crime and criminals could have done 
nearly as well, 

The criminal carries his sign in his face, 
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in his walk, in his general make-up; espe- 
cially if he is a confirmed criminal. One 
may commit a crime, of course, without the 
stamp appearing; but continued sinning 
makes its own impression upon the sinner. 
_ That is why the criminal who goes to the big 
city is so easily picked up by the authorities. 
He deceives the casual observer, but he 
cannot deceive the keen-eyed people who 
look into every face to read there the 
record of a life—Columbus Dispatch. 





FINDING THE THIEF. 


© Wh aed was an old dog with stiffened 

joints and curly black coat, but he 
never took anything that he knew did not 
belong to him. Sam was his master, and 
was very proud of Toby’s honesty. 

One day Sam’s father sent him to the 
woods to pile some wood. He took a 
great slice of cake along, for piling wood is 
hard work, and makes a boy hungry in a 
little while. Of course, Toby went along, 
but all he did was to lie down on a nice 
pile of dry leaves and go to sleep. 

Sam worked hard for a long time, then 
threw himself down in the shade and un- 
wrapped the precious cake. Just as he was 
beginning to eat it a squirrel suddenly 
darted out of the bushes beside him. In an 
instant another followed, then another. 
Sam was so excited he forgot how tired he 
was and, tossing the cake on the ground, 
dashed away after them. 

* Toby sat up and looked around in wonder. 
He was too old to even think of running 
after squirrels. Spying the cake, he limped 
questioningly over toit. When he had swal- 
lowed the last crumb he hobbled back to 
his pile of leaves and went to sleep again. 

Presently Sam came panting back and 
dropped down beside the empty paper. 
“Well, if that doesn’t beat everything!” he 
exclaimed, looking under it and all about. 
“ Toby, did you eat my cake?” 

Toby’s dumpy tail moved ever-so-little, 
but he kept his eyes closed. 

“You’re nothing but an old thief!” 
scolded Sam, and started home, half crying. 

Toby rolled his eyes pitifully while Sam 
told his mother all about it. Had he been 
a boy he would have told her how it all 
came about. 

“ There’s no question as to whether there 
is a thief,” said mother, “ but do you think 
you can tell me who it is?” 

Sam’s mouth dropped open. He had 
thought that mother understood, but evi- 
dently she did not. 

“Haven’t you taught Toby that anything 
he finds on the ground is his?” she asked. 


4 
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Sam nodded. 

“When you rushed away after the squir- 
rels and left the cake on the ground it was 
just the same as giving it to him; then, 
because he ate it, you rob him of his good 
name by calling him a thief. Now, who is 
the thief?” 

Sam hung his head a moment and dug 
his bare toes into a crack in the porch, then 
patted Toby’s shaggy neck. “I guess, old 
fellow, if you’re not ashamed of me I’d 
better not be of you,” he said, and walked 
away, thinking he would be more careful 
the next time—Elizabeth White Ralston, 
in The Child’s Gem. 
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WHY I LIKE TEACHING.* 








SUPT. JOHN DIXON, FIRST PRIZE, 


I LIKE teaching because I like boys and 
girls, because I delight in having them 
about me, in talking with them, working 
with them, playing with them, and in 
possessing their confidence and affection. 

. I like teaching because the teacher works 
in an atmosphere of idealism, dealing with 
mind and heart, with ideas and ideals. 

I like teaching because of the large free- 
dom it gives. There is abundance of room 
for original planning and initiative in the 
conduct of the work itself, and an unusual 
time margin of evenings, week-ends, and 
vacations in which to extend one’s interests, 
personal and professional. 

I like teaching because the relation of 
teacher to learner in whatever capacity is 
one of the most interesting and delightful 
in the world. 

Teaching is attractive because it imposes 
a minimum of drudgery. Its day is not too 
long, and is so broken by intermissions, and 
so varied in its schedule of duties as to ex- 
clude undue weariness or monotony. The 
program of each school day is a new and 
interesting adventure. 

Teaching invites to constant growth and 
improvement. The teacher is in daily con- 
tact with books, magazines, libraries, and all 
of the most vital forces of thought and 
leadership, social and educational. It is 
work that stimulates ambition, and en- 








* Teachers, principals and superintendents 
from 32 states submitted essays on Why I Like 
Teaching in the contest conducted among sum- 
mer school students by the Institute for Public 
Service, New York City. Supt. John Dixon of 
Columbus, Wisconsin, summer school student 
at the University of Wisconsin, won the first 
prize of $25; Miss Elizabeth Pardee of New 
Haven, Connecticut, student! at Columbia, the 
second prize of $10; and B. Witkowsky of 
Brooklyn, New York, the third prize of $5. 
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hances personal worth. There is no greater 
developer of character to be found. 

Also, teaching includes a wide range of 
positions and interests, extending from 
kindergarten to university, covering every 
section where schools are maintained, and 
embracing every variety of effort whether 
academic, artistic, industrial, commercial, 
agricultural or professional. 

There is no work in which men and 
women engage which more directly and 
fundamentally serves society and the state. 
Teaching is the biggest and best profession 
in the nation because it creates and moulds 
the nation’s citizenship. It is the very 
foundation and mainstay of the national 
life. 

And now at last the teacher’s work is 
coming into its own. From now on, the 
teacher will be adequately paid, and ac- 
corded the place which is rightfully his in 
the public regard. 

The true teacher is, and may well 
be, proud of the title, for his work is akin 
to that of the Master Builder, the creation 
of a temple not made with hands. 


SECOND PRIZE. 


Before choosing any profession as a life 
work the advantages it offers, and the disad- 
vantages to be encountered, should be con- 
sidered. In every career one finds both. I 
like school teaching because I believe that, 
more than in any other profession, the ad- 
vantages accruing far outweigh the ob- 
jections. 

I have an inquiring mind, a thirst for 
knowledge, a desire constantly to try out in 
practice the ideas found in books; in other 
words, to reduce to a scientific basis the 
theories that I think ought to work for the 
improvement of the rising generation. 
And nowhere else is such opportunity af- 
forded as in the school room. There, too, 
is offered the most interesting study in the 
world—the development of the human 
mind. 

The work cannot become monotonous or 
routine, for each day brings new problems. 
And for every subject presented there are 
almost as many different mental reactions 
as there are minds. 

Another reason for my preference for 
teaching is that longer vacations are given 
than in any other profession. The teacher 
has time and opportunity to seek new 
scenes; to rest and relax; as to follow 
courses of study at some summer school, 
under inspiring and enthusiastic professors 
who re-arouse zeal and ambition. And in 
addition to the ten weeks’ vacation in the 
summer (the usual business position af- 
fords three) there are the Christmas and 








Easter holidays that give time for pause and 
re-adjustment at just the seasons when one 
feels this need, though people engaged in 
other lines of work are usually busiest at 
these times. 

Again: the compensation (under the sal- 
ary increases given in almost all parts of 
the country recently) compares favorably 
with that offered to women in other pro- 
fessions. Experience has shown that the 
brilliant woman, here as elsewhere, wins 
recognition, financial and otherwise; and 
in no field is there greater opportunity for 
the development of initiative. 

Finally: if we believe that the greatest 
among us is he who serves best, we find 
in the teaching profession an opportunity 
for all of us to achieve greatness. I be- 
lieve that no one, neither the parent nor 
the pastor, fills, under our present scheme 
of life, so useful a place in society as does 
the teacher. He or she not only teaches 
“reading and writing and, ’rithmetic,” but is 
called on to supply instruction in morals, 
manners, and training that children should 
get in the home, but in many instances do 
not receive from their busy or careless 
parents.—Elizabeth Pardee, New Haven, 
Connecticut. 

THIRD PRIZE. 


I shut my desk and looked around the 
large, pleasant office where I had spent so 
many happy though busy hours—uncom- 
fortably warm—in that hot Washington of 
the summer of 1918, and asked myself why 
I was giving it all up, why I was going 
back. 

I came to Washington and joined the 
ranks of those stenographers and typists 
summoned by Uncle Sam to handle the 
tremendous correspondence and clerical 
work which were as essential “over here” 
to winning the war as soldiers, ammunition, 
food, clothing, etc., were effective “over 
there.” 

I was done with teaching forever, with 
its small monetary return and resultant dis- 
comforts, its lengthy vacations when it was 
essential to toil in other fields to eke out a 
scanty existence. And, now, in spite of it 
all, I am going back. Once again, I asked 
myself ‘“ Why ?” 

The answer came to me in a vision of 
flashing eyes, smiling lips, and bright faces. 
They were the magnets drawing me back. 
To what? To feel again the joy of teach- 
ing boys and girls, to see the light of un- 
derstanding dawn in mischievous eyes, to 
feel the triumph of “ getting things over,” 
to hear once more the confidence of hopeful 
youth, to know again the joy of guiding of- 
fenders into the path of right. Small 
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wonder that I missed these thrills in the 
commonplace of office routine. 

And the small monetary return? What 
had become of that? I would return in 
spite of it, secure in the thought that the 
American people would gladly finally rec- 
ognize the importance of education in 
counteracting the effects of Bulshevism, I. 
W. W.-ism and International-ism and 
would signify their realization by granting 
to the teachers a remuneration in keeping 
with the professional nature of their work. 

This importance has been recognized and 
an increase granted sufficient to make teach- 
ing a profession which offers leisure, oppor- 
tunity for culture, for travel, for intercourse 
with the most brilliant minds in lecture hall, 
the most talented on stage and concert hall, 
and a background of education that assures 
appreciation and enjoyment. Are not these 
to be coveted? 

Then, there are the numberless advant- 
ages of contact with persons of education 
who should constitute the personnel of 
every school. For the ambitious, advance- 
ment beckons on every side, along what- 
ever line one may desire to specialize. All 
fields are open—with only one requirement 
—proficiency. To those whom circum- 
stances may place in need in a declining 
old age, whither all are bound, a pension 
soothes the closing years, which may be 
spent in well-earned and independent rest 
and repose. 

To those earnest souls about to take up 
their life work, let me ask, Can better choice 
be made than teaching?—B. Witkowsky, 
Brooklyn, New York. 


HOW ONE LITTLE GIRL LEARNED 
TO READ. 


BY EVA M. TAPPAN, 


I HAVE never taught a child to read, but 

I know how one little girl learned; and 
in spite of all the theories and all the 
“ modern methods,” I still think that it was 
the best way in the world. 

The child had alphabet blocks, and when 
she asked what the marks on them meant, 
she was told the names of the letters, and 
she learned them, just as she learned the 
names of common objects, such as chair, 
spoon, table, dress, etc. Her father and 
mother did not care to have her learn to 
read; they thought it was quite as well for 
her to be interested in roses and ants and 
little brooks and trees and dolls, and they 
were not afraid that she would be slow in 
learning to use books when the time came. 

Meanwhile, they read aloud to her, espe- 
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cially story-telling ered: and when they 
read, she always looked on the book. Grad- 
ually it came to her mind that a group of 
letters stood for a spoken word, and she 
began to point to each word as it was read 
aloud. She learned the verses by heart, of 
course, from hearing them read so often, 
and before long she was saying them over 
by herself, making believe that she was 
reading, and pointing to the words as she 
spoke them. She lost count occasionally, 
and in her “ Why, Phoebe, are you come so 
soon?” she sometimes read “ W-h-y” as 
“ Pheeebe,” or “y-o-u” as “come.” Some- 
times she spelled a word aloud and asked 
what it was or what it meant. 

She was especially fond of the “ Black- 
berry Girl,” and before her father and 
mother realized that she was doing any 
more than reciting it she had learned to 
read its twenty-one stanzas. Moreover, in 
reading this, she had learned some two hun- 
dred and fifty words, and could recognize 
them anywhere; she knew from the context 
what most of them meant. 

Before she was seven years old, she was 
reading not only the Rollo Books but Gulli- 
ver’s Travels and The Pilgrim’s Progress, 
—omitting the sermons; and no one knew 
who had taught her. Perhaps this way of 
learning to read is not according to any of 
the twentieth century theories of educa- 
tion—but it worked. 


“SCHOOL WEEK.” 


CHOOL Week will be observed 
throughout the nation the week of 
December 5-11, as the Commissioner of 
Education is designating the first full week 








.in December as “ School Week,” and is re- 


questing the governors and the chief school 
officers of the several States and Terri- 
tories to take such action as may be neces- 
sary to cause the people to use this week in 
such way as will most effectively dissemi- 
nate among the people accurate informa- 
tion in regard to the conditions and needs 
of the schools, enhance appreciation of the 
value of education, and create such interest 
as will result in better opportunities for 
education, and larger appropriations for 
schools of all kinds and grades. 

The Commissioner of Education suggests 
that during this week the public press should 
give more attention, and a larger amount of 
space to educational topics than usual, and 
should usé one or more of their church ser- 
vices for emphasizing the importance of 
education. 

It is further suggested that during the 
week chambers of commerce, board of trade, 
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women’s clubs, labor unions, farmers’ 
unions, patriotic and civic societies, Rotary 
Clubs and Kiwanis Clubs, and other im- 
portantorganizations and associations should 
devote one meeting to a discussion of the 
needs of education in their states and local 
communities, holding special meetings if 
necessary, and that motion picture houses 
should put on their scenes during “ School 
Week” facts and figures in regard to the 
importance of education, and the condition 
and needs of the schools. 

Universities, colleges, and normal schools 
requested to devote the convocation hours 
of the week to a discussion of education in 
general, and of their own particular needs, 
and it is further suggested that all element- 
ary and high school teachers should devote 
one period each day of “School Week” to 
this subject, telling the children about edu- 
cation in their local communities, and in 
State and Nation, how the schools are sup- 
ported and how much money is spent for 
them, their economic, social and civic value, 
and that during this week themes of essays 
and compositions in elementary and high 
schools relate to education. 

Friday afternoon and evening of “ School 
Week” has been designated as the date on 
which community meetings in the interest 
of education should be held at all school- 
houses, both in city and country, for the 
purpose of discussing the needs of the 
schools, of the. several communities, the 
means of meeting these needs, and of rem- 
edying conditions. 

State departments of education have been 
invited to provide information through the 
public press and otherwise in regard to the 
conditions and needs of the schools in the 
several States, and city and county super- 
intendents of schools hold meetings on Fri- 
day or Saturday of the week preceding 
“School Week ” for the purpose of discuss- 
ing these problems among themselves and 
making definite plans for the proper ob- 
servance of the week in school and for Fri- 
day afternoon and evening meetings. 

No amount of money will enable us to 
obtain good teachers for the schools in suffi- 
cient numbers until there are means of pre- 
paring these. For this, there must be more 
normal schools and other training schools 
for teachers, and they must all be much 
better supported than they are now. If 
all the persons ever graduated from any 
normal school or any normal school of any 
kind in the United States, from the estab- 
lishment of the first school at Bridgewater, 
Mass., until now, were still living and all 
teaching there would still be need of 110,- 
000 teachers to fill the elementary schools. 
The normal school graduates of last spring 





are only sufficient to supply about 20 per 
cent. of the teachers needed to fill the 
vacancies in the elementary schools this 
fall. We are now spending between $20,- 
000,000 and $25,000,000 for the support 
of normal schools. We must spend at least 
$75,000,000. California is somewhat better 
supplied with normal schools than other 
states. Yet a very large proportion of the 
young teachers of California are not 
normal-school graduates, nor have they had 
equal preparation elsewhere. 


aia 


GETTING READY FOR INVENTORY. 


chagrin tees! the length and breadth 
of the land, manufacturers and 
merchants are beginning to get their 
houses in order for the inventory of De- 
cember 31. There is the double purpose of 
discovering the exact amount of profits 
made or losses sustained in this good year 
1920, and of making a clean start for 1921. 
Although there have been problems a plenty, 
business on the whole has prospered might- 
ily. The tax gatherer also has been any- 
thing but bashful and there is nothing to in- 
dicate the probability of his becoming any 
less inquisitive when the time comes to 
scrutinize the inventory sheets. Your 
Uncle Sam takes a lot more interest in the 
affairs of his nephews than he used to take 
before the war pinched his pocketbook. 
Still, his interest in the inventory will 
officially end with the taxable items; he’s 
not concerned with the non-taxables, such 
as the personal efficiency of the human be- 
ings employed in making and selling goods. 
“Personal Efficiency” is a much abused 
term, but it is a very important item—pos- 
sibly the most significant item.on the na- 
tional budget sheet. The future earning 
power of the Nation, the power to pay the 
taxes of the future, depends upon the com- 
bined effectiveness of us all. The wages 
and dividends, as well, must be paid out of 
the increased wealth created by the partner- 
ship of workers and capital. War profits 
cannot continue forever. War wages can- 
not survive the epoch that called them into 
being. Thank God, this epoch is passing! 
When it is past, wages and profits will 
again return to a rational relationship to 
work. ‘ 
The long-visioned business man will not 
fail to get ready for a moral stock-taking as 
well as a physical inventory. If it is part 
of good judgment to clear out “ slow-sel- 
lers” from the stock bins and shelves, and 
to carry no “dead merchandise” over into 
the new year, is it not equally good busi- 
ness to get rid of the “slow workers” in 
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the factory, the office and the sales organi- 
zation and to enter the new year free from 
the handicap of “ dead timber”? 

The salesman who never works on Sat- 
urday seldom works very many hours on 
Friday afternoons and almost never gets 
in a full day Monday. One-third of his 
potential productive time is paid for but 
not accounted for! Asset or liability? The 
girl who comes strolling in from fifteen 
minutes to half an hour late every morning 
and whose interpretation of “quitting 
time ” is such as to allow twenty minutes for 
powdering her nose before the whistle 
blows—is she to be listed as a taxpayer for 
the business or a tax upon the business. 
The mechanic to whom shorter hours and 
higher wages constitute the essence of a 
working day, and who wastcs the time 
which he has sold to his employer with the 
same equanimity he displays in wasting the 
materials that somebody else has sold to 
his employer—what about him? 

The manager who talks learnedly about 
“heavy overhead” and unproductive time, 
oblivious to the fact that the wages of 
management is one of the heaviest items in 
the overhead burden and that the only way 
to keep himself from adding to the unpro- 
ductive time of the business is to multiply 
the effectiveness of his own knowledge and 
experience by making them available and 
responsive to every man and every woman 
accountable to him—how much will you 
“write off” against his column on the in- 
ventory sheet? * 


THE ARMY AND EDUCATION. 


HATEVER may be thought of Secre- 
tary Baker as a military expert, says 
the Philadelphia Ledger, no one can ques- 
tion the genuineness of his persistent enthu- 
siasm over the army as a chance for a man 
who wants to get an education. As soon as 
the armistice was signed an elaborate series 
of schools and colleges were started on the 
other side, and in the organzation of the 
new army of the United States one of the 
finest features is the system which gives 
every enlisted man a course of training in 
elementary and secondary education and in 
vocational training, so that it is now possi- 
ble for the soldier in the ranks to obtain the 
equivalent of a high school education. 

But more than this, the War Department 
has finally secured the promise of about 
ninety colleges, which will take in about 
one hundred soldiers and give them financial 
aid that will enable them to obtain a college 
education practically free of charge. This 
is an excellent thing to have worked out; 
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and while one hundred men do not seem to 
represent a very large percentage of the en- 
tire number enlisted, it must be remembered 
that the great thing about this college out- 
let for those who qualify is that it means 
that all along the line, from the bottom up, 
there is a chance for the ambitious soldier, 
since all are made to feel that in enlisting 
they do not run up against the blank wall 
of “no opportunity.” That 60 per cent. of 
the soldiers have taken advantage of the 
army’s general educational courses indicates 
that the plan of making the army life at- 
tractive educationally is becoming increas- 
ingly popular. For things are just at the 
beginning in this new adjustment of the 
army to the schools and the civilian life of 
the country. That the plan will yield the 
best of results in time cannot be doubted. 


_— 


THE WAR AND EDUCATION. 








REPORT RY GEORGE W. GERWIG. 





Pittsburgh, Oct. 19, 1920. 
To the Board of Public Education, 

Directors: In accordance with the au- 
thority granted by the Board I spent the 
last summer vacation completing an exami- 
nation of the Industrial and Continuation 
Schools of Europe. 

This examination was interrupted by the 
outbreak of the war. The first portion was 
reported to the Board September 22, 1914. 
A copy of this report is attached hereto, in 
order that Members may have the entire 
data before them. (See Minutes of Board, 
Volume III, page 595, for original report.) 

Schools and school officials were visited 
this summer in France and Switzerland, 
which countries had been necessarily omit- 
ted from the previous investigation after 
the outbreak of the war. Schools and school 
officials were also visited in Belgium, Eng- 
land and Scotland. 

I am glad to report that the opinions 
stated and the conclusions reached and re- 
ported in 1914 regarding the schools of 
other lands, the schools of America and 
particularly the schools of Pittsburgh have 
not been overthrown, but have indeed been 
strengthened and confirmed by the tragic 
history since that time. 

The world war was the result of ignor- 
ance. The ignorance in this instance was 
die to a lack of proper training by a por- 
tion of the German people. The penalty, 
falling upon innocent and guilty alike, rep- 
resents the high cost to the world of ignor- 
ance. The high cost of ignorance is greater 
than any possible cost of education. As 
long as ignorance remains, just so long will 
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the penalties, war, pestilence, suffering and 
sorrow remain. 

If it is not already an axiom it can be 
conclusively proved that a people will more 
wisely and economically spend money for 
schools than for shot and shell. The ab- 
sence of education in Russia with 80 per 
cent. illiteracy, or the absence of the right 
kind of education in Germany, brings in- 
evitable tragic results. A regimented or a 
materialistic education are impossible in 
America. 

The investigation this summer was di- 
rected not to the details of the course of 
study, but to these larger questions; I. 
What kind of citizen will ignorance pro- 
duce? 2, What kind of a citizen will the 
absence of a proper education produce? 3. 
What kind of citizen is it desirable for 
America to produce? 4. What kind of edu- 
cation will produce an Ideal American Citi- 
zen? What has the war taught the world 
on these subjects? 

The supreme business of the Board of 
Public Education is to provide for the chil- 
dren and the people of Pittsburgh, that 
training which will produce the highest pos- 
sible quality of American citizen, and to 
make the model when secured, available 
for other communities. Lloyd George said 
recently, “It is hard to make an A-I 
Empire with C-3 men.” 

What has been the present effect of the 
war on the business of public education in 
the principal countries involved? What 
will be and what should be the effect for the 
future? What has been the effect materi- 
ally, mental and spiritually? 

This report must necessarily present only 
broad conclusions. 

Material Results—Materially, the war 
resulted in destruction and waste, both crim- 
inal and tragic. ‘No one in the war area 
claims any possible good material result 
commensurate with the cost. No one can 
view the rusting hulks of captured battle- 
ships, the mountain piles of scrapped im- 
plements of war, the acre after acre of 
parked ambulances, caissons and trucks, the 
leagues of coiled barbed wire, all of which 
cost millions of good money, without realiz- 
ing the waste of war. And this feeling is, 
of course, greatly intensified by an inspec- 
tion of the mile after mile of devastated 
fields, obliterated hamlets and cities riddled 
by shot and shell. Materially, the war is 
a horrible example of the high cost of 
ignorance. The wanton waste is evident 
directly or indirectly on every hand and in 
every country. The destruction is abso- 
lutely unwarranted by any possible gain. 
However obvious this may seem, its lesson 
cannot be said to be fully learned until some 





adequate means is found to prevent a repe- 
tition of the tragedy. And the only prac- 
tical remedy seems to be an educational 
one. 

Three types of rebuilding were every- 
where in evidence: Ist. A mere temporary 
expedient to meet imperative immediate 
needs. 2nd. A rebuilding exactly along the 
former lines, by repairing a roof through 
which a shell has gone, replacing the stones 
shattered by bullets, strengthening a crum- 
bling wall or removing and piling up the 
brick or stone to be rebuilt on the same 
lot into as nearly as may be the same home. 
3rd. In rare instances rebuilding a village 
or a city in harmony with the best of 
modern ideals. 

Dire necessity usually forces a selection 
of the first or second type. It is only in 
rare instances that the third is possible— 
almost never in the case of individuals, but 
occasionally where a generous American in- 
dividual or community has undertaken to 
finance the rebuilding of a home or a model 
town. This is the best reconstruction work 
that is being done. 

The French government is in some in- 
stances making possible a supply of the nec- 
essary building material, individuals fur- 
nishing their own labor. The Belgium 
government is so poor that most the Belgian 
soldiers hold, as yet, only the promise of 
the government in lieu of their war pay. 

The wanton destruction of homes has 
made the housing problem a much more 
tragic one than in America. There are 
everywhere the same high prices, the same 
shortage of labor and material. The same 
conditions, of course, affect schools and 
churches, 

There are two hopeful signs. The French 
government put tractors into the fields at 
once, leveling down the trenches, filling 
up the shell holes and counteracting, so far 
as possible, the bad effects of mixing the 
chalk sub-soil with surface. And through- 
out Frarce, Belgium and England there 
have been abundant crops of wheat, fruit 
and vegetables this summer. The people are 
beginning to get a little whiter bread. 

The second encouraging feature is that 
in the main, particularly in France and 
Belgium, the people, although pitiably poor, 
are beginning to take heart again and are 
hard at work rebuilding. France is des- 
perately in need of coal. This must come 
from Germany, at least until the Lille 
region is producing again. Belgium has 
gotten back her stolen machinery, is rap- 
idly replacing it, and will soon have it go- 
ing again. 

There is everywhere evident a detemina- 
tion that the people must have better homes, 
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and while but few have yet been built, they 
will be soon. England is trying to sell 6 

r cent. bonds to finance home-building. 

he government is offering a definite bonus 
to builders of new homes, payable when 
complete. Public work is almost all at a 
stand-still, except road repair. The rail- 
roads are, taking everything into considera- 
tion, in better condition than our own. 

The loss of human life is too obvious to 
need comment. 

Mental Results—The mental effects of 
the war, while not quite so evident, are 
equally deep and even more tragic. The 
broken nerves, the crippled bodies, the 
thousands of ways in which death and de- 
struction have taken their toll are written 
in countless faces. The Belgians almost 
forgot how to smile during the German 
occupation, and one still sees a haunted 
look in eyes everywhere. In talking with 
people who had been deeply affected by the 
war, one had the constant impression of an 
impending brain storm or of a complete 
collapse. 

To an American, and particularly to an 
American school man, the depth of the 
tragic pathos comes from two facts: Ist, 
That centuries of previous wars have not 
yet taught the lesson; and 2nd, the practic- 
ally unanimous expression of an absolute 
belief that another great war is inevitable, 
and only a question of time. 

On the other hand a hopeful sign was the 
decision this summer at the largest labor 
meeting ever held in Trafalgar Square, 
London, that the laboring people of Eng- 
land would not tolerate another war. 

The Spirit—It is practically universally 
conceded then that neither materially nor 
mentally has there been commensurate good 


come out of the war. If there has come | 


any good it is in the realm of the Spirit. 
It is extremely difficult to appreciate, inter- 
pret or educate the Spirit of an individual 
or of a nation. Yet, while it is important 
that people attain physical fitness and 
mental alertness, the supreme need is for 
the proper spirit. The qualities and the 
character that dominate a people deter- 
mine the destiny of that people. 

Certain qualities, certain character, a cer- 
tain attitude of life produced a state of war 
not only in 1914, but in each preceding 
instance. The most promising hope for 
prevention of war in future seems to be the 
hope of educating one people, and then 
other peoples to different qualities, a differ- 
ent character, a different attitude of life. 
School houses and courses of study are all 
subordinate to this. ; 

That this is an educational problem, and 
one that though difficult is not impossible, is 
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the conclusion of the two great ethical con- 
ferences, the Lambeth Conference at Lon- 
don and the Geneva Conference held this 
summer, reports of which are on file, to- 
gether with the other data, in the office of 
the Secretary. 

A sincere effort was made to study the 
Spirit of Switzerland, to learn just how that 
republic had been able for seven centuries 
to maintain its freedom without becoming 
militaristic and especially how the Swiss 
people had been able to co-operate so suc- 
cessfully for the good of all; to study the 
Spirit of France, and learn from what 
source that sister republic secured her 
strength in crisis after crisis; to under- 
stand the Spirit of England, that has made 
Englishman after Englishman in every 
walk of life a tower of strength for the 
right. 

The most remarkable and the most en- 
couraging educational event in years was 
that England, in the very midst of the 
war, should write into her law the Fisher 
Bill which will in time thoroughly modern- 
ize English education. Under this law 
every child who works is guaranteed some 
schooling in daylight, and every promising 
child is guaranteed, for this first time, a fair 
educational opportunity. One-half of the 
necessary expense is borne by the local 
community and the other half by the nation 
at large. England has learned to her cost 
that education is a national as well as a 
local responsibility. 

The data secured during the summer is 
listed below and will be made available for 
the Members of the Board and all inter- 
ested, and especially for the Committee on 
Instruction for such action as may be 
deemed wise. 

The conclusions may be summarized as 
follows: 

Ist—The strength of an individual or a 
nation depends upon the possession of cer- 
tain physical, mental and above all spiritual 
qualities which in proper proportion culmi- 
nate in ideal character. 

2nd—The genius of America consists 
first in standardized ideals, and second in 
quantity production. 

3rd,—Qualities and character may be at- 
tained by properly graded experiences and 
proper training. 

4th,—The child is the best, if not the only 
person for whom education is easily pos- 
sible. Difficulties increase with maturity. 

5th,—The school is the best medium for 
the education of the child and the best 
known institution for training freemen. 

6th—Material prosperity and mental 
alertness are both menaces to individual 
or nation, unless permeated by proper spirit. 
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7th,—America, Pennsylvania and Pitts- 
burgh are all in grave danger from that 
exclusively materialistic and mental atti- 
tude of life which caused the war and the 
downfall of Germany. 

8th—The supreme opportunity and the 
highest obligation of the Pittsburgh schools 
is, (a) to crystallize those qualities of char- 
acter which distinguish an Ideal Ameri- 
can; (b) to find a way to impart them to 
each child. : 

gth,—This can best be done by seeing to 
it that every child in Pittsburgh is given 
in every grade from kindergarten through 
the high school, a whole chance at the fol- 
lowing experiences: ‘ 

(a) The food and exercise necessary 
for physical fitness. voit 

(b) The nourishment and activity nec- 
essary for mental sureness and 
alertness. tae 

(c) The inspiration and discipline nec- 
essary for spiritual growth and 
staunchness. ; 

American school house construction is, 
in the main, well in advance of anything in 
Europe. The American school ideal of a 
full intellectual opportunity for every child 
and the various courses of study by which 
this ideal is made a reality are also superior 
in the main to anything abroad. ; 

But in the life of the Spirit, in the train- 
ing of the sensibilities, in the appreciation 
and production of the fine arts, and espe- 
cially in that highest of all, the fine art of 
living a beautiful and helpful life, America 
has much to learn from France, from 
Switzerland, from England. . 

The Board has within its membership 
and organization, the ability to solve the 
problem of providing this type of well- 
rounded life-training as it has solved the 
previous problems of placing a sound finan- 
cial foundation under its school system, of 
providing a few standardized model school 
buildings of superb physical equipment and 
of putting a modern course of study at the 
service of its children. 

The final part of the program, namely, 
adequate provision for the development of 
the Spirit of an American will follow in 
due course. 

When the model is complete in each of 
the above vital parts equivalent educational 
opportunities for the training of body, mind 
and spirit will be available for every child 
in Pittsburgh. 

Then Pittsburgh may truly Promote 
Progress by making a model American 
school system available for every city 
every state, every nation. 

Respectfully submitted 
G. W. Gerwic, 
Secretary. 
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The following books and articles were 
secured and are on file in the office of The 
Board of Public Education of Pittsburgh: 
Report of Lambeth Conference of Bishops. 
Report of the Geneva Conference of all 
Churches. The Organization of Education 
in London. Handbook of Lectures and 
Classes for Teachers, London. List of Edu- 
cational Pictures, London. Handbook of 
Educational Visits to places of Educa- 
tional interest, London. Schedule of Sal- 
aries for Teachers, London. Report on In- 
struction of Children over eleven, London. 
Report on Teaching of Science in Ele- 
mentary Schools, London. Report of School 
Psychologist, London. Report on Teach- 
ing of English in London Elementary 
Schools. Report on Speech Training in 
London Schools. Sample copies of Eng- 
lish School magazines. The Swiss School 
System, U. S. Bureau of Education Bul- 
letin, Whole Number 567. 





ADDRESS OF SUPT. SPAULDING. 


B Wagre sas who seek promotion and 

larger financial remuneration with- 
out first preparing themselves to deserve 
such promotion are a menace to the teach- 
ing profession; even more harmful is the 
fact that such ill-deserved promotions are 
coveted by many who don’t get them. This 
condition, only too common in the teach- 
ing profession, is one of its great disad- 
vantages, according to Dr. Spaulding, of 
Cleveland, who summed up the shortcom- 
ings and the advantages of teaching at the 
School of Education. 





His audience comprised hundreds of 


Cleveland teachers who are students at the 
School of Education this summer; the 
faculty of the school including professors 
from many American universities and col- 
leges; principals, supervisors and assistant 
superintendents of the Cleveland schools. 

Purely selfish ambition on the part of 
many teachers is just one of the disadvant- 
ages of the profession, pointed out by Dr. 
Spaulding. Another and very serious 
shortcoming, he declared, is the fact that 
large numbers continue to teach even 
though they constantly express themselves 
as neing thoroughly dissatisfied with their 
work. 

“The present time,” he said, “is excep- 
tionally favorable for entering the pro- 
fession—and for leaving it. Teachers not 
over 45 or 50 years of age who are dissat- 
isfied with the profession and the outlook 
ought now to consider seriously taking up 
other work. Many occupations, in great 
variety, are open. It is a good time to make 
a wise choice.” 
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It is a time, he pointed out, to take stock 
of the profession and to determine, if one 
continues to stay in it, how to make the 
most of it. 

“Teaching is predominantly a transient 
occupation,” said Dr. Spaulding. “Large 
numbers who enter it have no thought of 
continuing in it. And many who are in the 
profession, though they remain in it for 
years, have constantly in mind the thought 
of going into other work. In the spirit 
and purpose of its members, the profession 
is overwhelming transient and it suffers the 
usual advantages and disadvantages that at- 
tach themselves to a transient profession. 
Just now these are accentuated. They in- 
clude: a relatively high initial wage; low 
requirements of professional preparation; a 
relatively low ultimate wage which may be 
attained in comparatively few years; com- 
parativeiy slight inducements, financial or 
otherwise, to stimulate professional growth 
in the service.” 

There are some very definite things which 
characterize teaching. Dr. Spaulding re- 
minded his audience: “Shortness of the 
school day, the school week and the school 
year; comparative permanency of employ- 
ment; associations with children, youth and 
women; unlimited opportunity for import- 
ant service. 

“With these characteristics it must be 
pointed out that only a small minority of 
the total membership of the teaching profes- 
sion in America is fairly well educated. 
Three hundred thousand teachers of our 
country are not beyond high school grade 
in their education; 200,000 have less than 
a complete high school education; 30,000 
have but a grammar school education, many 
of these having failed to go through the 
eighth grade. 

“The public does not have for the teach- 
ing profession the same respect it has for 
other professions. Its feeling is tinged 
with sympathy and condescension. The at- 
titude with which one enters the profes- 
sion and continues in it has far-reaching 
significance. Those who want to remain in 
teaching and make it a life career can do 
much to elevate the profession. Instead of 
congratulating those teachers who are am- 
bitious for promotion and who win promo- 
tion without qualifying themselves to justify 
or realize their ambitions, other teachers 
should insist that all promotions be de- 
served. At present there is lacking a vigor- 
ous professional attitude to check unjusti- 
fied ambition. 

“From the ranks of the transient teach- 
ers—those who think they will teach only a 
few years but who continue in the service, 
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years after year with only routine advance- 
ment, large numbers come to be disap- 
pointed and aggrieved. 

““Tsn’t my experience worth anything? 
such teachers often ask in seeking advance- 
ment. Their experience is likely to be 
worth less than nothing; it is likely to be a 
hindrance to their doing really good work 
for mere experience often causes one to 
become set in routine and habit.” 

To those who really like teaching and 
want to make it their life work, Dr. Spauld- 
ing gave the following advice: “After en- 
tering the profession, spend at least 20 to 
25 years in your own education and prep- 
aration for professional advancement, 
“Expect advancement only on the basis of 
your professional merit. Expect others 
rather than yourself to judge your merit. 
The judgment of others is more just than 
your own. Don’t be afraid to try your for- 
tunes in more than one locality. If you are 
in doubt of the justice of the decision of 
one set of school officials, move to another 
locality. The sum-total of the judgment 
must inevitably be fair. Choose for your 
associates in the profession those who are 
professionally-minded.” 





& 
<> 


THOROUGHNESS IN EDUCATION. 





BY JAMES E. GREGG. 


WHILE not losing sight of symmetry 
and completeness in our educational 
efforts, we ought to be always sure that we 
are seeking thoroughness as the first and 
fundamental thing. Unless the ground 
work is laid, and carefully and solidly and 
permanently laid, there can be no security 





{ for the superstructure, no confidence in the 


final result. This principle is evident, as 
soon as it is stated; yet how constantly, 
how flagrantly, how ridiculously, it is dis- 
regarded—all over our land, from the kind- 
ergarten to the graduate school of the 
University. 

The inability of the ordinary college 
graduate to write English compactly simply, 
and expressively, or even to speak it in a 
clear orderly, unpretentious fashion, not 
resorting to the slang of Broadway to gain 
his effect, is everywhere recognized, and 
laughed at or deplored, according to the 
mood of the observer. Spelling is so much 
of a lost art that there is little shame at- 
tached to the disregard of it; and many 
people who consider themselves educated 
speak of the inability to spell as if it were 
I’ke color-blindness or an unmusical ear— 
only commoner. One frequently hears 
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stories of the helplessness of high-school 
and college students when confronted with 
an exercise in the computation of simple in- 
terest; and everybody knows that the num- 
ber of those who go through algebra and 
geometry and really master the principles 
—see the idea—of what they are studying, 
is pathetically small. Similar observations 
might be made about geography, history, 
and the natural sciences. 

Now my argument is like the well-worn 
saying of Josh Billings—who in his boy- 
hood attended the church of which I was 
once pastor—that “it is better not to know 
so much than to know so much that ain’t 
so.” I should say that it is better not to 
learn so much than to learn so much that 
isn’t learned. 

Let us be content with a few essential 
things entirely grasped, really mastered, un- 
derstood through and through, and perma- 
nently ready for use, if the alternative is 
a heterogenous trash pile of knowledge, 
consisting of subjects about which the stu- 
dent has read or heard more or less, or 
to which he has given so many hours per 
week for so many semesters, but which he 
is far from having made his own intel- 
lectual property. 

All of us must realize how strong the 
temptation-is to be hasty and superficial in 
our teaching and consequently to make our 
pupils hasty and superficial in their think- 
ing. When we are framing the curricula, 
we do like to have them look well on paper ; 
we compare our catalogue with those of 


other institutions, and it irritates us to. 


feel that we are making an inferior show- 
ing on the printed page. Those of us who 
are teaching classes know that we are ex- 
pected to “cover so much ground” dur- 
ing the year, and we make the class do it 
somehow or other, though their occupation 
of the field in question may be after the 
manner of the tramp asleep against a hay- 
stack rather than that of an energetic 
ploughman. To “cover” a subject does not 
mean to lie down on it; but to dig it up. In 
all our school work let us be honest from 
the ground up. Let us give our pupils what 
they ought to have to fit them for life. 
It is our business to make of boys and girls 
the right kind of men and women. We 
may well follow the desire of Squire Brown, 
who, in sending Tom to Rugby, said: “If 
he’ll only turn out a brave, helpful, truth- 
telling Englishman, and a Christian, that’s 
all I want.” We want to make of our boys 
brave, truth-telling, American Christians. 
We should give them intellectual assurance 
and power. We should have them learn 
thoroughly what is learned. 
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NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


“The purpose and object of the said cor- 
poration shall be to elevate the character and 
advance the interests of the profession of 
teaching and to promote the cause of educa- 
tion in the United States.”—Charter of Asso- 
ciation granted by Congress. 

In carrying out the purpose for which it 
was chartered, the National Education As- 
sociation, the National Education Associa- 
tion is committed to the following plat- 
form: 

1. A competent, well-trained teacher, in 
hearty accord with American ideals, in 
every public school position in the United 
States. 

2. Increased facilities for the training of 
teachers, and such inducements to enter the 
teaching profession as will attract men and 
women of the highest character and ability 
to this important field of public service. 

3. Such an awakening of the people toa 
realization of the importance and value of 
education as will elevate the profession of 
teaching to a higher plane in public esteem 
and insure just compensation, social recog- 
nition, and permanent tenure on the basis of 
efficient service. 

4. Continued and thorough investigation 
of educational problems as the basis for re- 
vised educational standards and methods, to 
the end that the schools may attain greater 
efficiency and make the largest possible con- 
tribution to public weifare. 

5. The estabishment of a Department of 
Education with a Secretary in the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, and Federal aid to en- 
courage and assist the states in the pro- 
motion of education, with the expressed 
provision that the management of the public 
schools shall remain exclusively under state 
control. 

6. The unification and federation of the 
educational forces of the country in one, 
great professional organization devoted to 
the advancement of the teaching profession, 
and, through education, the promotion of 
the highest welfare of the nation. To ac- 
complish this purpose every teacher should 
be a member of a local teachers’ organiza- 
tion, a state teachers’ association, and the 
National Education Association. 

7. Active assistance to state and local 
affiliated associations in securing needed 
legislation and in promoting the interests of 
such associations and the welfare of their 
members in accordance with the charter 
and by-laws of this Association . 

8. Equal salaries for equal service to all 
teachers of equivalent training, experience 
and success; and the promotion of sympa- 
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thetic co-operation between school authori- 
ties and teachers by utilizing under recog- 
nized authority and responsible leadership 
suggestion and advice based upon class- 
room experience. 

g. Co-operation with other organizations 
and with men and women of intelligence and 
vision everywhere who recognize that only 
through education can be solved many of 
the serious problems confronting our na- 
tion. 

10. The National Education Association 
is committed to a program of service :— 
service to the teachers, service to the pro- 
fession; service to the nation. Its supreme 
purpose is the welfare of the childhood 
of America. , 





TRAVELING IN ENGLAND. 





BY MARGARET T. MAGUIRE, 





gyno is something tremendously in- 
spiring in an interview with the lady 
mayoress of London. I left the Mansion 
House feeling more strongly and clearly 
that we are on the eve of understanding 
people better and that the eternal truths 
of the Sermon on the Mount are nearer 
realization than perhaps ever before in the 
world’s history. I glimpsed this as I ob- 
served the kindliness and sympathy which 
passed among the passengers on the boat 
crossing from America. There were 
people from almost every important nation 
under the sun, and they seemed quickly to 
accept the kindly friendships that were 
formed. This meeting of the people of 
other lands, if it is accompanied by open- 
minded, intelligent acceptance of informa- 
tion, is the sure way to form a “league of 
understanding,” and a real league for peace 
and prosperity will inevitably follow. My 
conviction that differences and difficulties 
among nations are nearly always to be 
found in ignorance or unwillingness to 
learn, has been strengthened as I have met 
and talked with thinking people here. 

The lady mayoress is a fine, thoughtful 
woman, with a splendidly trained mind and 
a clear knowledge of women’s place in life. 
She is very like the high type of American 
women who realize that there is little use 
in the present day for unthinking women. 
She is simplicity itself. The only formality 
I met was from the officers outside the 
doors. I must confess I was somewhat 
overawed by them, and it was a real relief 
to find that once inside I might sit down 
and chat comfortably with the lady her- 
self. She is motherly and kind and beau- 
tifully courteous. 
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We chatted long about women and chil- 
dren and the teacher-problem just as I 
would chat with some one I had known all 
my life. 

“You, too, are having difficulty with 
your schools in America;” and she smiled 
as she continued, “I thought you Ameri- 
cans had money enough to clear away all 
the difficulties that we have found in paying 
for the right kind of teachers. You see, our 
burden of debt is beyond realizing. We 
had four years of spending before you 
joined us.” 

I thought quietly to myself how very in- 
excusable it is that the welfare of the chil- 
dren is to be sacrified to the short-sighted- 
ness of men who will not believe that this 
disintegration that is taking place in the 
American schools will take years to repair. 
And the saddest part of it all is that the 
children pay. 

The lady mayoress leaned on the table 
and looked thoughtfully at me as she said: 

“We are taking on a very great respon- 
sibility in this Fisher bill for the teachers 
and the children; but we believe it’s the 
only way to save our nation. No people 
can afford to neglect the children. The 
women would not allow that.” 

I said, “Have you had to send the chil- 
dren home from school because of lack of 
teachers ?” 

“No, not in any large numbers. The 
teachers have known since 1918 that the 
government meant to stand back of them 
to give them a very decent pension (this 
pension is now in operation) and to in- 
crease their salaries so they might live de- 
cently and comfortably. This has heart- 
ened them to greater effort, and I read the 
other day that the children passed their 
examination during these years with greater 
credit than ever before.” 

As she talked with me the lady mayoress 
looked straight into my eyes and I felt she 
was trying to get clearer understanding of 
American women. This spirit is very ap- 
parent abroad. People look straight, as if 
determined to become acquainted and to 
understand really what one is thinking 
about. Then she turned to some books that 
were scattered on the table and held up one 
that had been the topic of many arguments 
on the boat crossing, Kidd’s “ The Science 
of Power.” She spoke most earnestly of it 
as she lovingly turned the pages, very like 
any of us who have found a really worth- 
while book. Then she found the chapter 
on women, and said: 

“T have gone slowly over this. I’m not 
one of those persons who can rush along in 
reading, and I confess I’m trying to get all 
of this. I am greatly encouraged bv this 
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statement of w.men’s work in the world— 
you and I must try to be worthy.” 

I asked her to write my name in my own 
copy, and she readily and gracefully con- 
sented. I rose to say good-by, and we 
passed out of her private sitting room, 
which had the lovely atmosphere of a room 
in which thinking people talk things over. 
The lady herself escorted me to the end of 
the long hall of the Mansion House. This 
old house, which each succeeding lord mayor 
occupied during his year in office, has the 
flavor of England’s love for the past. Eng- 
land builds up—she does not throw away 
her past, as we in America sometimes are 
apt todo. She keeps the touches that mark 
the years, and so the Mansion House has 
not been renovated, The quaint lift that 
carries One up and down is old. The lady 
mayoress stepped briskly inside, and pulled 
the rope which sent the old “lift” on its 
slow, downward trip. I was a little amazed 
and I tried to hide it; but I fear I failed, 
for there was a look of understanding 
humor in her eyes as she smilingly re- 
marked: 

“T do this for my morning exercise.” 

I left the Mansion House and found my 
way over to Westminster Hall to the ex- 
ercise for the unveiling of the Lincoln 
statue, which stands looking straight at 
Westminster Abbey. This gift of America 
to the British people is a replica of the St. 
Gaudens statue in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 

The speech of Lloyd George was one to 
thrill an American with high resolve. His 
voice has a singing quality that seems to 
touch the spirit, and his fine appreciation 
of the great American was a challenge to 
the people of our great republic to teach 
and live and think with the example of an 
immortal guiding them upward and onward. 
In the words of the premier of England, 
we may well believe: 

“There never was a statesman who ever 
lived that sank so deeply into the people 
of many lands as Abraham Lincoln did. I 
am not sure that you in America realize the 
extent to which he is our possession and our 
pride. His portraits always give an in- 
delible impression of his great height. So 
does his life—height of purpose, height of 
idealism, height of character, height of in- 
telligence. The preservation of the Ameri- 
can union and the emancipation of the 
slaves are notable events in the world’s his- 
tory; and any man who took a leading part 
in those events as he did would have won 
for himself enduring fame. But the per- 
sonality of Lincoln and his statesmanship 
are in some respects even greater than these 
colossal events. His courage, fortitude, pa- 
tience, humanity, clemency; his trust in 
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the people; his belief in democracy, and 
some of the phrases in which he gave ex- 
pression to those attributes will stand out 
forever as beacons to guide troubled na- 
tions and their perplexed leaders. In his life 
he was a great American. He is an Ameri- 
can no longer. He is one of those giant 
figures, of whom there are very few in 
history, who lose their nationality in death 
—they belong to mankind.” 

As I walked back to my hotel through the 
gray London rain I felt that America has 
caught his message. I seemed to see the 
hundred of sunny-haired children of the 
tried and troubled of all lands, passing into 
the great public schools of our cities, there 
to meet splendid American teachers with 
the Lincoln ideal, inspiring their work. 
And I knew that this great public system of 
education, which is America’s real contri- 
bution to civilization, her expression of her 
equal care for all the children of all her 
people, “ must not perish from the earth!” 
—Public Ledger. 


— 
_ 


MOTORING WITH THE FAMILY. 








A Native Drama IN Two Acts. 
CAST. 


Harry—A pilot who likes to get over the 
road. 

Mayme—A péssimist. 

Charlie—A laggard. 

Adelaide—An enthusiast. 

Us—A courier and observer. 


Ace I, 
Leaving the Bronniz. 
Us—Where are you people going? 
Mayme—We thought we’d go up into 
Canada. 

Us—It might be well to pick out a route; 
it’s some little distance. ; 

Adelaide—We ought to take the Idle- 
wild tour; it’s lovely. 

Mayme—Are there any mountains on it? 
I don’t want to go over any mountains. 
They’re full of snakes. 

Charlie—What’s the name of the place 
we just left? 

Us—The Bronx. 

Charlie—What’s the population? 

Adelaide—Isn’t that a perfectly wonder- 
ful view? We ought to take the Idlewild 
tour. I was over it four years ago; it’s 
perfectly gorgeous. 

Mayme—I believe I left the light burning 
in the bathroom at home. 

Charlie—What’s the name of this town? 

Us—Peekskill. 

Charlie—What’s the population? 
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Mayme—What difference does it make? 

Charlie—When I go through a town I 
like to know its population. 

Us—That’s Sleepy Hollow cemetery. 

Charlie (ten minutes later )—What did 
you say the name of that place was? 

Us—Sleepy Hollow cemetery. 

Charlie—I wished we had stopped. (Re- 
cites lines from Rip Van Winkle.) 

Adelaide—Harry has to do all the work. 

Us—Well, Charlie’s paying the expenses. 
you wouldn’t expect him to pay the ex- 
penses and do the work, too, would you? 

Adelaide—We ought to pay for half the 
gasoline; the next time we stop for gaso- 
line I’m going to pay for it. 

Us—If you do I'll take the next train 
back to Philadelphia. If you really want to 
insult your host I can think of a dozen ways 
that are subtler and just as effective. 

Mayme—I hope Billy will water the 
flowers; it would be just like him to forget 
it. 

Charlie—Let’s stop here and get a soft 
drink. 

Harry—Nobody wants a soft drink. 

Charlie—I do. (Charlie disembarks and 
disappears in direction of village phar- 
macy.) 

Party sits in car by roadside thirty min- 
utes waiting for Charlie to reappear. 
Mayme and Harry fuss because of his long 
absence; guests are politely silent. Harry 
blows horn several times. Charlie finally 
appears in the distance. 

Mayme—Hurry up, Charlie! 

Harry—Come on, father! 

Charlie (approaching leisurely) —That 
was a nice fellow back there. He says 
this town was settled in 1636. 

Mayme—We'll never get anywhere. 

Us—That reminds me; where are we 

‘oing ? 

Adelaide—We ought to take the Idlewild 
tour. 

Mayme—No mountains for me. 

Us—We might cut across to Great Bar- 
rington. 

Mayme—I’m afraid the roads are bad. 

Us—They may be; I don’t know. A 
good many people use ,them. 

Harry—We'll go to Great Barrington. 

Adelaide (five minutes later)—Are you 
sure we’re on the right road. 

Mayme (ten minutes later)—Better ask 
somebody; we may be off the road. 

Charlie—What state are we in now? 

Adelaide—There’s a man; ask him if we 
are on the right road. 

Us—I have a map of this country and 
I am sufficiently educated to read plain 
signs. Why should I stir these worthy 
people out of their habitual calm by asking 
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them questions which may tax their mental 
resources ? 

Mayme—Suppose the Sanne ae burn 
down while we are away? 

Mayme and Adelaide—We can’t go to the 
inn. 

Charlie—Why can’t we go in to the inn? 

Mayme and Adelaide—We’re not dressed 
to go there. 

Harry—I’ll bet they never saw a motor- 
ing party at the inn; we'll have to go where 
people are accustomed to that sort of 
thing. 

Us—It’s all right with me. I can stand 
it, but I’ve stopped at small-town hotels 
and don’t say I didn’t warn you. 

Harry—We’ve got to get an early start 
in the morning; we only made 171 miles 
to-day. 

Art II, 

Great Barrington to Salem. 
Harry—Hurry up, father. 
Mayme—Come on, Charlie; it’s nearly 10 

o’clock. 

Charlie—That was a friendly fellow I 
was talking to. He says the population 
is about 6,000. I ought to shave before we 
start; I can shave in four minutes. 

Mayme—Come on; nobody would look at 

ou. 

Us—Well, you can’t say I didn’t warn 
you. As a guest I want to be perfectly 
polite and courteous, but if you get me 
into another of these small town hotels 
you'll carry me in feet first. 

Adelaide—It was much cheaper; we 
saved money. 

Us—Who wants to save money. If I 
wanted to save money I’d stay in Phila- 
delphia. I can save more money in Phila- 


delphia in a week than I can save on a 


motoring trip in a year. 

Adelaide—Are we going on the Idlewild 
tour? It’s perfectly gorgeous. 

Charlie—What was the name of the town 
we just left? 

Us—Great Barrington. 

Mayme—Harry, I believe we're off the 
road; you'd better ask somebody ! 

Adelaide (as Harry turns off toward 
Springfield)—We ought to take the Idle- 
wild tour. Aren’t we going to Pittsfield? 

Mayme—I hope there are no mountains 
on this road. 

Charlie—Let’s stop at the next spring and 
get a drink. 

Harry—Nobody wants a drink. 

Charlie—I do. 

Car parks beside the road and Charlie 


‘gets out to take drink. Has long con- 


versation with native. Picks up much in- 
formation concerning winter temperatures. 
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Harry—Come on, father. 

Mayme—Hurry up, Charlie! We’ve got 
a long way to go. 

Charlie—That was an interesting chap; 
he knows this country like a book. 

Adelaide—I believe we are off the road. 

Us—We couldn’t be. One must first be 
going somewhere before he can get off the 
road to that particular place. 

Adelaide—Where are we going? 

Us—We might drive into Boston. 

Mayme— Let’s not go to Boston; I hate 
cities. 

Us—All right, we’ll drive around Bos- 
ton. ‘ 

Charlie—What did you say was the name 
of the town where we stopped last night? 

Us—It’s 7 o’clock; we'd better try to 
make the inn at Swampscott. 

Mayme and Adelaide—We couldn’t stop 
there; we’ve no clothes. 

Harry—What’s the next town? 

Us—The next town is Salem; I’ve been 
there. If we stop in Salem, don’t say I 
didn’t warn you. 





MYSTERY OF THE PENNIES. 





MILLIONS ARE COINED EACH YEAR, BUT NONE 
KNOWS WHAT BECOMES OF THEM. 


“W HAT becomes of the pennies?” asks 
: the Detroit News. There appears 
a mystery, the News says, in where they 
go and how they disappear. And nobody 
seems to care. The penny hasn’t many 
friends. It is not as popular as it should 
be, considering the service it performs. 

When we solve the question as to what 
becomes of it, after it serves its own gen- 
eration, perhaps we will be ready then to 
consider another question. What would 
we do without it? We have been snapping 
our fingers at the penny for a good many 
years. During the last four or five years 
we have been turning up our noses at it. 
Still, come to think of it, the little old 
penny has been doing very well, even with- 
out popular acclaim. Like an old plow 
horse, it sticks to its job, and it doesn’t seek 
the front of the stage. There isn’t any- 
thing of pride in it. It doesn’t pay much 
attention to its looks. It is not a prize- 
winner for appearance. But when it 
comes to working on the job, in an uncom- 
plaining way, it is as dependable as an 
eight-day clock. 

Just start in some morning to put aside 
all the pennies you receive during an ordi- 
nary workday’s transaction, and by candle- 
light in the evening you will find you have 
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collected a pocket full of them from some 
source. And for every penny you have left 
over after the day’s work you will know 
that a penny has figured in the commercial 
deals of the day. There are a lot of them 
left over, and they will not go very far. 
You couldn’t buy a motorcar with a box 
full of them, and you feel none the richer 
for having them in your pocket. But, by 
and large, the despised old copper has had 
a good deal to do with your business affairs. 

The penny has helped to pay the carfare 
downtown. It has purchased the news- 
paper that has put you in touch with all the 
world as you rode to your work. It puts 
the finishing touches on your railroad fare 
when you travel. And while the old world 
lurches on in its chase for “something big” 
in the way of wealth, the penny sticks 
around to pay the war tax and stabilize the 
national credit. 

What becomes of the penny? Bless you! 
We don’t know. What becomes of the 
busy bees that store the honey for’ men? 
They carry honey until their wings are 
worn out, and they fall in the fields and are 
never missed, leaving the work of storing 
more honey to the bees that come after 
them. So doth the busy little copper wear 
itself out in bearing the white man’s bur- 
den. It falls by the way, somewhere, and 
gives up the ghost, unsought and unsung. 
But it pulls its end of the load—to the end 
of the road.—Kansas City Star. 


= 
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In the Pitti Palace, at Florence, are two 
pictures hanging side by side. One repre- 
sents a stormy sea, with its wild waves and 
black clouds, and fierce lightning flashing 
across the sky. In the waters a human face 
is seen, wearing an expression of the utmost 
agony and despair. The other picture also 
represents a sea tossed by as fierce a storm, 
with as dark clouds; but out of the midst of 
the waves a rock rises, against which the 
water dashes in vain. In a cleft of the 
rock are some tufts of grass and green herb- 
age, with sweet flowers, and in a sheltered 
place in the midst of these a dove is seen 
sitting calmly on her nest, quiet and undis- 
turbed by the wild fury of the storm. The 
first picture represents “ Distress,” and fitly 
sets forth the sorrow of the world, where 
all is helpless and despairing. The other is 
a beautiful representation of “ Peace,” fitly 
showing forth the sorrows of the Chris- 
tian, no less severe, but in which he is kept 
in perfect repose, because he nestles in the 
bosom of God’s unchanging love. 








HUMANE EDUCATION. 





“If you are going to do anything perma- 
nent for the average man, you must begin 
before he is a man. The chance of success 
lies in working with the boy, not with the 
man,” said Theodore Roosevelt. 

So important and essential has the sub- 
ject of humane education become in the 
public school curriculum, now that nine- 
teen states have passed laws which specific- 
ally require humane instruction in the 
schools, many teachers are finding it neces- 
sary for them to know the sources from 
which they can derive assistance in carry- 
ing out this requirement. ; 

The American Humane Education So- 
ciety of Boston publishes a considerable 
variety and an immense quantity of hu- 
mane literature. This Society, started over 
thirty years ago, is one that is best known 
among teachers and school authorities for 
the Bands of Mercy that its representa- 
tives have formed so widely in the schools, 
but, since the day when its far-sighted 
founder, Geo. T. Angell, recognized the 
value and the power of that wonderful 
book, “Black Beauty ” as one of the great- 
est of “humane educators,” it has added a 
long list of other publications and is con- 
stantly producing such matter as will prove 
useful to those whose duty it will be to 
promote humane education. 

It was the American Humane Education 
Society that first started the “Humane 
Day” observance in the Massachusetts 
schools, which has become almost a fixed 
date upon the school calendar, and the “ hu- 
mane day” idea has spread to other states. 
It was this same Society that gave a prize 
of a thousand dollars for the best drama- 
tization of “Black Beauty ” and from time 
to time has held other notable prize com- 
petitions for the extension of humane edu- 
cation A “poster” contest, conducted by 
the Society, in the schools of Massachu- 
setts, last spring, set thousands of pupils at 
work to express their humane ideas in art. 
In ways like these, does this Society stand 
ready to co-operate with teachers every- 
where. To the extent of its funds that are 
made available, it sends humane literature 
free to those who will disseminate it judi- 
ciously. It is a publishing house that does 
not seek to make a profit through the sale of 
its publications. Even with the present 
high costs of production and distribution, 
certain discounts are offered to teachers 
and others who are directly interested in 
the human development and education of 
the rising generation. 

A recent issue of “Our Dumb Animals ” 
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contains these significant words from the 
pen of Dr. Claxton, U. S. Commissioner of 
Education, under the caption of “ Thoughts 
on Humane Education”: “The teaching 
which leads to these results is a part of the 
inalienable rights of all children and must 
be included in the education of home and 
school if we would replace the old cruelties 
by thoughtful kindness and make the new 
world a world of freedom and progress and 
brotherly love.” 





THE TRAINING OF CHILDREN. 





BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


bee Apostle Paul interprets this Hebraic 
declaration when he says: Train up 
your children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord; that is, in character- 
building and man-building of the Lord. If 
we can find our way to lay up the layers of 
character, one after another; to build up 
habits of life, one after another; and fill 
the man full with that which we wish to be 
manifest in afterlife—the child, so trained, 
so builded, so filled, will not depart from 
the way thus marked out for him. The 
ifficulty is, we govern our children in our 
way ; we teach our children in another way; 
and we train them in a way different from 
both. Our training is not according to our 
teaching and our government. 

The law that I have laid down is an ab- 
solute physiological law. It is not only 
easily ascertainable by a broad survey of 
the phenomena of human life, but it is ab- 
solutely physiologically true that we are 
what we are accustomed to do. The man 
grows as the tree grows. We do not, like 
the serpent, cast off last year’s skin, and 
leave it in the valleys. That which we did 
last year habitually, and the outward mani- 
festation of our life—that which was the 
bark of our life—last year, we absorb, and 
it becomes the woody fibre of our life this 
year. The eye sees according to its habit 
of seeing, and the ear hears according to 
its habit of hearing; the fingers and the 
hands act according to their habit of ac- 
tion; and the brain is according to what it 
has been habituated to do. What we have 
allowed ourselves to think and feel, that is 
building up the brain layers that are to be 
the organs of thinking and feeling in the 
future. Supposing, for example, Mr. 
Zundel, playing on this great organ for so 
many years, had breathed his own spirit 
into it, he had not merely touched its keys, 
and evolved from it the harmony that there 
was in his own soul: but in the touching of 
its keys, and in the playing of the instrument 
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by that very process the pipes had been 
built up, and when he had played the 
trumpet, the trumpet had grown stronger; 
and when he had played the diapason, the 
diapason had grown stronger; and when 
he had played the flute, the flute had grown 
sweeter—it would be by this time a Zundel 
organ. And'’when Mr. Shelly played on it, 
and put in the organ the incarnation of his 
own spirit, we should have a Shelly organ 
engrafted on the Zundel organ, and the 
muscicians themselves would have made the 
instrument they played upon. That is what 
we are doing in life, every one of us. We 
are playing on ourselves; we make our- 
selves; and we are the harmony or discord 
we have given forth. 

Now what our text says is this: Take 
your child and play upon him such music 
as you mean he shall produce in after life. 
Do you want a brave man? Do not shield 
your child from dangers? let him face 
them. Do you want a strong-willed man? 
Oh! do not try to break your child’s will. 
A child with a broken will is more to be 
pitied than a man with a broken back. 
Make his will strong and wise. Do you 
want him temperate? Restrain the childish 
appetite for candy, and he will know how to 
restrain in manhood the appetite for strong 
drink. Do you want him generous? Teach 
him to be generous by training him for it. 
Do you want him economical and wise? 
Do not give him all the money he wants. 
Habituate him to think and do to-day what 
you want the man and the woman, by and 
by, to be and to do. If you can form the 
habit, you will create the character; and 
the habit and the character you form will 
be invariable and unalterable. 

See how God takes these children and 
puts them into our hands, that we may 
train them for a glorious manhood and a 
more glorious eternity! He puts them into 
our hands absolutely impressionable, soft, 
plastic, full of the elements of nature, ready 
to receive the impress of our mind and our 
influence ; eager in their questioning, want- 
ing to know all things; open-eyed with as- 
tonishment ; long ears, ready to listen to all 
sorts of things that they ought not to 
listen to and to all things which they should 
listen to—if we know how to minister to 
their listening; imitative, quick to follow 
the example that is set before them, and 
then put into a home that is the microcosm 
of life, where all the various practices of 
life can go on; mistakes committed, sins 
committed, perpetrated, and no great harm 
come of it. The household is made up of 
a life that is a little life and preparation for 
a greater one. The little mother carries 
her doll children through all the diseases, 
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no matter whether she nurses them wisely 
and doses them correctly or not; but she is 
learning. These infantile and childhood 
processes are the very ones by which our 
children are to learn the habits of their life. 
If we can so impress ourselves on them, so 
guide and direct and master them, that they 
shall not be governed to do our will, not 
merely taught to see our truth, but trained 
and guided to do of their will and in their 
own growing wisdom, the things that are 
right and wise and true, from that path- 
way, when led by faith, from that char- 
acter when wrought in them, they will 
never depart. 

Oh! we cannot train our children in the 
way they should go if we take them grudg- 
ingly and reluctantly; if we feel them a 
burden and a care; if we dread their com- 
ing before, and almost wish we were free 
of them afterward. Oh! the cruelty, the 
cruelty to children that live in an arctic 
atmosphere, and not in the tropic of love! 
And we cannot train our children by pass- 
ing them over to tutors, governesses, nurse€s, 
or what not. We cannot train them by 
proxy. We cannot find teachers and others 
that shall do it. We cannot train them by 
a little religion at night or a little religion 
in the morning. Just look at the break- 
fast table while you are talking things over, 
at your boy or girl, and see how the eyes 
open wide at some manifestation of worldli- 
ness, at some expression of vanity, at some 
utterance of malice or ill-will. At night 
you will kneel by that little girl, teach her to 
say, “ Now I lay me down to sleep,” and 
you will think you are training. All your 
training was done at the breakfast-table. 
You can no more teach a child to be pious 
by a few minutes’ prayer at night in an 
atmosphere of worldliness, vanity, and 
selfishness, than you can make a man well 
by giving him a quinine pill at night and 
morning, while he lives in miasmic marshes. 
It is the atmosphere of our homes that 
trains our children; what they imbibe that 
makes them what they are. 

I sometimes think the tenderest word in 
the Bible and the sweetest is the most 
awful. And when I clasp my hands and 
lift my eyes up into heaven and say, “ Our 
Father,” and then stop and think what 
earthly fatherhood is teaching children, I 
sometimes shiver at the falsity we are in 
danger of teaching in our homes. But, 
truly beloved Christian fathers and mothers 
and care-takers, if we will put round about 
our children the shield of patience and 
courage and love and hope, if we train 
them to think the thoughts we want them to 
think in their manhood; to have the purity 
and the unselfishness and the courage we 
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want them to have in their manhood; if 
we will train them as our Father trains 
us; not fearing to let the discipline of life 
come upon them; not fearing to let its 
winds, and its troubles, even, come upon 
them—if so be they grow strong to meet 
life’s windings and to bear life’s burdens— 
we have not only the law which I have tried 
to expound to you, but we have the promise 
of God’s blessed exhortation, and his as- 
surance: Train up your children—not 
govern them, not merely teach them—train 
up your children in the way they should go, 
and when they are old they will not depart 
from it. And if for a little time they seem 
to do so, the mother love, the father fidelity, 
and the sweet magnetism of a never-for- 
gotten home will hold them fast and bring 
them back to life and to God again. 


CONCERNING NARROWNESS AND 
BREADTH IN TEACHING. 








BY DR. B, A. HINSDALE, 





oe its earlier stages successful teaching 

must conform to the following criteria: 
1. A strict limitation of the number of sub- 
jects taught at any one time. 2. A strict 
limitation of the number of facts and ideas 
pertaining to any one subject, or to any 
part of it. 3. A strict limitation of the time 
consecutively devoted to any subject; and 
4. The frequent repetition of the facts and 
ideas taught. 

An explication of these criteria, with a 
statement of some of the reasons upon 
which they rest, will form the subject- 
matter of this lecture. As the first and 
second rest on the same facts, they can be 
discussed together. 

To fix some permanent impressions in the 
child’s mind is the great duty of the 
teacher, and the first one on the child’s 
entering the school. This duty is accom- 
plished by making repeated presentations 
of the same object, fact, or idea to its mind. 
While some of our mental impressions are 
caused by single intense acts of presenta- 
tion the great majority are caused by many 
feeble acts; a statement that should be em- 
phasized when applied to young children, 
who are at once impressible, but not reten- 
tive. Sometimes Nature affects us as the 
trip-hammer affects the mass of hot iron 
upon which it falls; but commonly her 
strokes upon the senses and so upon the 
mind are rather to be likened to those made 
by the tiny hammer in the hands of the 
worker in reposse, no one of which is per- 
ceptible. If many objects are presented to 
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the young mind at the same time, or if ob- 
jects are presented in too rapid succession, 
or if the same object is presented in such 
succession, the resulting impression will be 
confused and feeble; whereas, if the same 
object is presented many times at suitable 
intervals, or if several objects are presented 
at such intervals, in the same way, definite 
ideas will be formed, constituting a perma- 
nent part of the furniture of the mind. If 
a trained man be carried around a church 
or other large building, he will at most form 
a very imperfect idea of the church; but if 
he walk around it slowly, taking time to fix 
every side and feature in his mind, he will 
form a complete mental picture. The child 
that devotes all his time at every reading 
lesson to turning over all the leaves of his 
primer, will never learn to read; but the 
child that fixes his attention on one very 
short lesson, going over it again and again, 
then advances to a second lesson, and so on, 
will soon gain that accomplishment. “The 
child must be accustomed to give one im- 
pression time to take root,” says Rade- 
stock, “and not follow it immedately by a 
corresponding action, that it may not pass 
away with that action into air.” This is 
also true of thought or reflection. The 
same logical train must run over the same 
track once and again, which is impossible 
if the track is filled up with trains. Too 
many trains on the mental railroad at the 
same time means collisions, wrecks, and 
confusion. Thus, the repetition that is the 
mother of studies closely limits the ob- 
jects of knowledge presented, at the same 
time that it demands repeated responses by 
the mind to the same object, or, what is the 
same thing, attention. The Scriptural ad- 
monition, “line upon line, precept upon 
precept,” is accompanied by the admoni- 
tion, “here a little and there a little;” all 
of which is excellent pedagogy as well as 
morals. Radestock is right in calling this 
quotation from Lazarus “ relatively true:” 
“Deep thinking requires time; it is there- 
fore a great pedagogical mistake if teachers 
—as is now generally done—urge their 
pupils to answer rapidly, and praise those 
who immediately have an answer ready. 
This causes everything-to be lowered to a 
mere effort of mechanical memory. The 
pupil should be given time for individual 
contemplation, for deep and _ energetic 
thought-labor.” 

The third criterion, which plays a very 
important part in rational teaching, may be 
separated into these elements: 

(1) When any stimulus, say, a lesson, is 
presented to a child, a little time must 
elapse before his mind becomes fully en- 
ergized; (2) This state of fullest energy 
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cannot be long sustained; (3 )The mental 
current falls off to a minimum, but less 
rapidly than it swelled to its maximum. 
These facts, however, are in no sense pe- 
culiar to children. It is impossible to state 
Gefinitely how long a time is required fully 
to energize the mind, or how long a maxi- 
mum otf energy can be maintained; much 
depends upon the child, his mind, age, 
training, etc., and the nature of the sub- 
ject; but they are both short, the second, 
of course, being longer than the first. From 
these premises two conclusions follow that 
may be called rules of primary teaching. 

First, the child should be held to the 
same subject so long as the mental current 
continues at full volume. 

Second, before the current begins to 
akate, the child should either pass to an- 
other subject or be released from further 
2pplication. 

Unnecessary changes from subject to 
subject involve loss of time and also of 
power; but to overwork a faculty, or to 
insist upon further work when the mental 
force is abating, is a waste of power. It is 
the flood tide that brings the great ships 
up to the dock. The physiological psychol- 
ogists find the explanation of both these 
rules in nerve action. Dr. Alexander Bain, 
for example, says: “ We know well enough 
that the nervous currents when strongly 
aroused in any direction tend to persist for 
some time. In the act of learning, this per- 
sistence will count in stamping the impres- 
sion, while part of the effect of a lesson 
must be lost in hurrying without a mo- 
ment’s break to something new, even al- 
though the change of subject is of the na- 
ture of relief.” Perhaps it is not needless 
to add that there will be practical difficulties 
in carrying out these rules in the school; at 
the same time, general conformity to them 
is possible. 

Here we are met by another mental fact 
or law of much interest and importance. 
Mental weariness or exhaustion is of two 
kinds, specific and generic. The first calls 
for rest from certain kinds of mental work; 
the second for rest from all kinds of work. 
There comes a point beyond which the 
teacher should not require work in a parti- 
cular study, also a point beyond which he 
should require no work whatever. But we 
must note particularly that diminishing 
power for one kind of work does not com- 
monly mean diminishing power for all kinds 
of work. Thus, a pupil who has studied 
arithmetic to-day as long as is profitable, 
may take up geography with full. strength 
and interest; or vice versa. Studies may be 
likened to those gases which are vacuums 
with respect to one another. A jar will 





hold as much carbonic acid gas as though 
it were not already full of hydrogen; and 
similarly a mind will contain as much arith- 
mietic as though not already full of geog 
raphy, provided the two studies are prop- 
erly taught. Men of disciplined minds pur- 
sue specialties; but the history of spe- 
cialists shows that so far from the highest 
attainments in one line of research being 
incompatible with respectable, and even 
high attainments, in another line, they are 
rather augmented thereby. A physicist 
must also be a mathematician, a Latin 
scholar, a Greek scholar. In fact, a specialist 
in the strictest sense of the term is an im- 
possibility. But children, with their feeble 
power of attention, cannot be confined to 
one subject any more than they can take 
in all studies. The one-study school is just 
as unphilosophical as the courses of study 
that break up the hours of the school-day 
into mere crumbs of time. A middle course 
must be pursued, and so pursued as to 
avoid confusion. A good deal of evil in 
the school that is charged to over-work 
should be carried to the account of work 
that is done in the wrong way. 

Some very important practical questions 
arise at this point. How long should a 
pupil be kept at work on the same subject 
or lesson at the same time? How much 
work should ‘he do in one school day? 
How frequently should he change from 
one subject to another? How many studies 
should he have? No one can answer these 
questions in formulae; they must be an- 
swered on the spot by the superintendent 
and teacher. Such approximate answers 
as may be given will not here be attempted, 
but two practical observations will be of- 
fered. These questions call for the teach- 
er’s closest observation and best tact; and 
it may well be doubted whether the common 
schools are not now sacrificing, measurably, 
the best results to overfull programs and 
too short exercises, resulting in too much 
talk and too little study. The question is 
one that the superintendent should study 
with a transcript of the facts now stated in 
one hand, and a copy of his course of study 
and time-table in the other. 

Dr. Bain thus presents the necessity of 
the teacher’s observing a strict limitation of 
matter: 

“Undoubtedly, the best of all ways of 
learning anything is to have a competent 
master to dole out a fixed quantity every 
day, just sufficient to be taken in, and no 
more; the pupils to apply themselves to the 
matter so imparted, and to do nothing else. 
The singleness of aim is favorable to the 
ereatest rapidity of acquirement; and anv 
defects are to be left out of account, until 
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one thread of ideas is firmly set in the 
mind. Not unfrequently, however, and not 
improperly, the teacher has a text-book in 
aid of his oral instruction. To make this 
a help, and not a hindrance, demands the 
greatest delicacy ; the sole consideration be- 
ing that the pupil must be kept in one 
single line of thought, and never be re- 
quired to comprehend, on the same point, 
conflicting or varying statements; even the 
foot notes may have to be disregarded, 
in the first instance. They may act like a 
second author, and keep up an irritating 
friction.” 

The judicious Sunday-school teacher will 
not teach a middle grade class the two or 
three parallel accounts of the same trans- 
actions recorded in as many Gospels; to 
attempt such a thing will lead to confu- 
sion, while by confining the class to one ac- 
count, a single line of facts and ideas will 
be firmly set in the mind. Comparison of 
parallel narrations belongs to a later stage 
of Bible study. 

Few subjects need to be studied by the 
teacher with more care than his relation to 
the text-book. Obviously, in the early 
stages of education two text-books on the 
same subject would be preposterous; they 
would breed endless confusion and dark- 
ness. Dr. Bain is so scrupulous as to ex- 
clude the use of foot notes, in the first in- 
stance, even in the cases of pupils old 
enough to use books with foot notes. 
“They may act like a second author, and 
keep up an irritating friction.” But what 
is to be said of a teacher who is himself not 
simply foot notes, but a whole text book? 
Now the confusion and darkness are vastly 
greater than before. The book and the 
teacher cannot be co-ordinate; one must be 
strictly subordinated to the other so far as 
furnishing subject matter is concerned; for 
in no other way can the pupil be “kept in 
one single line of thought.” If a book is the 
main source of instruction, the teacher’s 
business is to “ teach the book.” These more 
definite remarks will prove helpful to the 
practical teacher: 

1. The teacher must keep in the line of 
ideas followed by the book. Something 
more or less may be allowed at times, but 
in no case anything different. This is a bad 
state of affairs when the class say, “ The 
book says so, but the teacher so.” By op- 
posing himself to the book, the teacher 
commits two mistakes; he destroys the 
pupil’s confidence in the book, and so his 
interest in it; and he engenders. confusion 
and weakness. 

2. The teacher should follow the meth- 
ods of presentation employed by the book, 
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otherwise his train of thought will collide 
with the book’s train. 

3. The teacher will study to make the 
first presentation of the subject successful, 
This is important for a double reason, or at 
least a reason that may be stated in two 
forms. 

The mental power expended by a pupil 
on the unsuccessful presentation, is wasted, 
and more than wasted; the debris of this 
presentation “litters up” the mind, and so 
stands in the way of a second one. This is 
the reason why it is often more difficult to 
teach a subject to a pupil to whom it has 
been imperfectly taught than to one who 
knows nothing about it. 

4. The wise teacher will not present a 
subject in more than one way, provided his 
presentation has been successful. It is folly 
to explain the division of a fraction by a 
fraction in a second way, if the first has 
been understood. It is well enough, per- 
haps, for the author of an arithmetic to 
give two or more methods for finding in- 
terest; but the teacher should use only one 
with the pupils the first time over the work. 
Never give, at the stage of teaching now 
supposed, more than one definition or rule. 
Again, superfluous illustrations not only do 
no good, but they do harm, begetting con- 
fusion worse counfounded. 

5. If the subject matter of a lesson is 
radically bad, or if the method of the book 
is decidedly faulty, the capable teacher will 
do well not to assign the lesson from the 
book at all, but to teach it himself de novo. 

It should be observed, that the end of 
teaching is the matter taught and the habits 
of mind thus created; methods of teaching 
are simply ways or modes of reaching that 
end; and the teacher who has come to 
think more of the method than of the end, 
as some do, needs to orient himself. 

The superiority of the traditionary 
“Man of One Book” finds its explanation 
in the considerations now presented. 

The criteria thus explicated exclude all 
“broad” teaching from the earlier stages 
of education. But the pupil will be able 
progressively to get out of his “one single 
line of thought.” He will be able to deat 
with more subjects, and with more ideas 
about the same subject. He will at last be 
able to consider with advantage different 
definitions of the same thing, divergent 
views, conflicting processes, and a variety 
of methods. He may now consult several 
text-books. In the essay already quoted 
from, Dr. Bain thus presents the pupil’s 
march of progress: 

“Our first maxim is, ‘ Select a text-book- 
in-chief.’ The meaning is, that when a 
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large subject is to be overtaken by book 
study alone, some one work should be 
chosen to apply to, in the first instance, 
which work should be conned and mas- 
tered before any other is taken up. There 
being in most subjects a variety of good 
books, the thorough student will not be 
satisfied in the long run without consulting 
several, and perhaps making a study of 
them all; yet it is unwise to distract the at- 
tention with more than one while the ele- 
ments are to be learned. In geometry, the 
pupil begins upon Euclid, or some other 
compendium, and is not allowed to deviate 
from the single line of his author. If he 
is once thoroughly at home on the main 
ideas and the leading propositions in geom- 
etry, he is safe in dipping into manuals, in 
comparing the differences of treatment, and 
in widening his knowledge by additional 
theorems, and by various modes of demon- 
stration.” 

Dogmatism and authority will now re- 
cede into the background, and the teacher 
will play a new part. He will contribute 
more freely than before of his own stores 
of knowledge, and will more and more dis- 
cuss subjects with his pupils. Varying 
views and conflicting arguments will receive 
due attention. Education has at last en- 
tered upon its critical stage. If the student 
continue to advance, he will become able 
to follow a wide treatment of subjects from 
the time he takes them up, handling diverg- 
ent definitions, conflicting principles, con- 
tradictory facts, and complicated lines of 
reasoning, from the very first. But such 
ability is the result of much study and of 
long training. 

Broad training is the true goal of educa- 
tion. But the road leading up to it, parti- 
cularly in its earlier stages, is narrow 
teaching . Broad teaching in the beginning 
will defeat broad teaching in the end. Just 
enough knowledge well presented will make 
a lodgement in the mind and will create dis- 
cipline; a flood of knowledge poured over 
the young student, will make no lasting im- 
pression. Teaching everything is teach- 
ing nothing. The “inundating” teacher, 
the teacher who lets the knowledge down 
like a shower-bath, defeats his own end in 
a lower grade school. A hose-pipe is not 
the best instrument to use in filling a wine- 
glass. Fine scholars sometimes, fail as teach- 
ers because they make their work too broad 
and discursive; while very ordinary schol- 
ars often succeed, particularly in lower 
grades, if they are clear in their thoughts 
and statements. The first are hindered by 
breadth, the second are helped by narrow- 
ness. ‘ 





STUDY OF LITERATURE. 





FROM ADDRESS BY HON. JOHN MORLEY, 





HAT is literature? Literature consists 
of all the books—and they are not so 
many—where moral truth and human pas- 
sion are touched with a certain largeness, 
sanity, and attraction of form; and my 
notion of the literary student is one who 
through books explores the strange voyages 
of man’s moral reason, the impulses of the 
human heart, the chances and changes that 
have overtaken human ideals of virtue and 
happiness, of conduct and manners, and the 
shiiting fortunes of great conceptions of 
truth and virtue. Poets, dramatists, humor- 
ists, satirists, masters of fiction, the great 
preachers, the character writers, the maxim 
writers, the great political orators; they are 
all literature in so far as they teach us to 
know man and to know human nature. 
This is what makes literature, rightly sifted 
and selected and rightly studied; not the 
mere elegant trifling that it is so often and 
erroneously supposed, but a proper instru- 
ment for systematic training of the imagi- 
nation and sympathies, and of a genial and 
varied moral sensibility. 

There is an idea, and I venture to think 
a very mistaken idea, that you cannot have 
a taste for literature unless you are yourself 
an author. I venture to demur entirely to 
that proposition, and I venture with all re- 
spect to those who are teachers of litera- 
ture, to demur to the excellence and utility 
of the practice of over-much essay writing 
and composition. I have very little faith 
in rules of style, but I have an unbounded 
faith in the virtue of cultivating direct and 
precise expression. It has ‘been’ said a 
million times that the foundation of right 
expression in speech or writing is sincerity. 
It is as true now as it has ever been, and 
it is not merely the authors of books who 
should study right expression. It is part 
of character. As somebody has said, by 
learning to speak with precision you learn 
to think with correctness; and firm and 
vigorous speech lies through the cultivation 
of high and noble sympathies. 

The probabilities are that we are now 
coming to an epoch, as it seems to me, of 
a quieter style. There have been—one of 
them, I am happy to think, still survives— 
in our generation three great giants of 
prose writing. There was, first of all, 
Carlyle, then Macaulay, and there is Mr. 
Ruskin. These are all giants, and they have 
the rights of giants. Few can bend the 
bow of Ulysses. We are now in progress 
to a quieter style; and I am not sorry for 
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it, because truth is quiet. Milton’s phrase 
always lingers in my mind as one of im- 
perishable beauty where he regrets that he 
is drawn by I know not what from be- 
holding the bright countenance of truth in 
the quiet and still air of delightful studies. 
I think that truth in all its order and walks, 
that quiet moderation and judgment, are 
more than the flash and the glitter even of 
the greatest genius. I hope that your pro- 
fessors or rhetoric will teach you to culti- 
vate a language in which truth can be told 
—an eloquence without trick, without affec- 
tation, without manners, and without any 
of that excessive ambition which overleaps 
itself as much in prose writing as it does in 
other walks. I have made it clear that we 
conceive the end of education on its liter- 
ary side to be to make a man and not a 
cyclopedia, to make a citizen and not a 
book of elegant extracts. Literature does 
not act with knowledge of forms, with In- 
ventories of books and authors, with find- 
ing of the key of rhythm, with the varying 
measure of the stanza, or the changes from 
the involved and sonorous periods of the 
seventeenth century down to the staccato 
of the nineteenth century, or all the rest 
of the technicalities of scholarship. Do not 
think that I condemn these. These are 
good things to know, but they are not ends 
in themselves. The intelligent man says 
Plato, will prize those studies which result 
in his soul getting soberness, righteousness, 
and wisdom, and will award less value to the 
others. 

Literature is one of the instruments, and 
most powerful instruments, for forming 
character, for giving us men and women 
armed with reason, braced by knowledge, 
clothed with steadfastness and courage, and 
inspiréd by that public spirit and virtue of 
which it has been well said that they are 
the brightest ornaments of the mind of 
man. Bacon is right, as he generally is, 
when he bids us read not to contradict and 
refute, nor to believe and take for granted, 
nor to find talk and discourse, but to weigh 
and to consider. And in these times, and in 
the times before us, that promise or threaten 
deep political, economical and social con- 
troversy, what we need to do is to induce 
our people to weigh and consider. We 
want them to cultivate energy without im- 
patience, activity without restlessness, and 
inflexibility without ill-humor. I am not 
going to preach to you any artificial stotc- 
ism. I want to preach to you no indiffier- 
ence to money or to the pleasures of social 
intercourse, or to the esteem and good-will 
of our neighbors, nor any other of the 
consolations and necessities of life. But, 
after all, the thing that matters most both 
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for happiness and duty is that we shoula 
habitually live with wise thoughts and right 
feelings and tasks. J.iterature helps us 
more than most studies to this most blessed 
companionship of wise thoughts and ready 
feelings, and so I have taken this oppor- 
tunity of commending it to your interest 
and to your care. 


& 
=— 


A WORD TO COUNTRY SCHOOL 
TEACHERS. 


EACHERS in district schools have a 
grand opportunity to observe and test 
the hygienic conditions of their school- 
houses. In the ordinary cross-read school- 
house there is by reason of faulty construc- 
tion and neglect, small reason for complaint 
because of a lack of fresh air. Here is the 
danger that too much of this vital fluid is 
supplied, and the question is how best to 
regulate and control it. Draughts are more 
to be feared than the possible chance of 
vitiated atmosphere. The observing 
teacher will quickly ascertain the faults and 
virtues of her school-house, and set about 
to remedy the one and emphasize the other. 
But it happens that too often the country 
school-teacher is indifferent or unmindful 
or ignorant of the commonest laws of 
hygiene, and gives no more thought to her 
school domicile than she does to the latest 
discovery in astronomy. 

If you who read this are a teacher in any 
country school-house, will you take the time 
and trouble to observe a few conditions and 
suggestions ? 

I. Is your school-house built without a 
cellar? If so, is there an opening in the 
slight foundation on which the building 
rests? If there is only one opening, as is 
usually the case, there is then afforded an 
excellent refuge for small animals and ver- 
min in which to live and die and decay. 
You would better knock out a hole in every 
side of the foundation, tack over the holes 
a piece of wire netting, and thus you have 
an opportunity for a free circulation of air 
under your school-house, and a protection 
from noisome smells. . 

2. Does the sun come into your windows, 
so that even for a part of the day the light 
shines into the eyes of your scholars? 
Have you curtains that can be lowered so 
as to shut out the direct blaze of the sun, 
while sufficient light is given for the school- 
room? Get some brown or blue holland for 
shades; and better still, have some cheap 
awnings made for certain windows, which 
awnings can be raised or lowered as occa- 
sion requires, 
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3. Are your windows of such a height 
that, when they are raised from the bottom, 
the wind blows directly on the heads of 
your scholars? If so, have boards about a 
foot in width placed on the window cas- 
ing; then, when fresh air is needed and 
the windows are raised to nearly the top 
of the boards, the air has an upward mo- 
tion and there is no discomfort nor fear of 
cold, 

4. Have you a thermometer in your 
school-room? If not, then you have an un- 
certain and variable standard if you meas- 
ure the temperature of your room by your 
own judgment and feelings. You can get 
a thermometer for fifty cents that will an- 
swer every purpose. This should be placed 
on the wall on a level with your eyes, and 
the temperature of the room should be kept 
as nearly as possible at sixty-seven-degrees. 

If you will consider these simple sugges- 
tions, it will follow that others will come 
to you, and you will not be careless or negli- 
gent of the true hygienic conditions of your 
school-house. 





ee 
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THE DISCIPLINE AT RUGBY. 





BY T. J. CHAPMAN. 





Ye great head-master of Rugby school, 
Dr. Thomas Arnold, stands out so 
prominently in the history of education, 
that kis character and work well deserve 
study. His life has been written by the 
celebrated Dean Stanley, but the book is in 
the hands of comparatively few teachers. 
In this paper I desire to examine briefly the 
methods of discipline that he pursued at 
Rugby. But first let us glance at the school 
itself as it was in Arnold’s day. 

Rugby school was what is known in Eng- 
land as a public school, but not in the sense 
in which the term is used in this country. 
It was a foundation school, for boys only, 
and it was public only in so far as it was 
not a private institution. It was under the 
control of trustees. The pupils lived in the 
school. It corresponds more nearly to 
the average American college or State 
Normal School, than anything else among 
us. In Dr. Arnold’s time, which extended 
from 1828 to 1842, the number of pupils 
seems to have been about three hundred. 
They were mostly from ten to eighteen 
years of age. 

Dr. Arnold’s endeavor in the govern- 
ment of his school was, in the first place, to 
prevent the appearance of evil, and in the 
second place to check it promptly and vig- 
orously when it did appear. To attain the 
first of these objects, he appealed power- 





fully to the boys’ own conscience—to their 
sense of manliness, and honor, and truthful- 
ness. Nothing he seemed to hate more than 
lying. He treated his pupils as gentlemen, 
and thus he taught them self-respect. He 
never acted the part of a spy toward them. 
He never tried to catch them at some act 
of disobedience or wrong-doing. He 
trusted them implicitly. “If you say so,” he 
would say, “ that is quite enough—of course 
I believe your word.” Boys so treated 
must be depraved indeed if, thus dealt with, 
they do not grow to be manly and truthful. 
As the boys themselves expressed it, “It is 
a shame to tell Arnold a lie—he always be- 
lieves one.” But woe to the boy whom he 
discovered to be persistently or habitually 
untruthful ! 

His second means of preventing evil from 
making its appearance among them, was to 
enlist the boys of the Sixth Form as his 
aids. What reader of “Tom Brown” does 
not remember the famous Rugby Sixth and 
its leader, old Pater Brooke, and his speech 
at the end of the great game of football? 
The Sixth Form consisted of thirty boys. 
It was the highest in the school, and was 
under Arnold’s immediate care and instruc- 
tion. To these boys he gave certain power 
and authority over the lower forms. Fag- 
ging at school in these days has an ill odos, 
but as it was regulated at Rugby it was a 
powerful means for good. Fagging, as 
Arnold himself understood it, was “the 
power given by the supreme authorities of 
the school to the Sixth Form to be exer- 
cised by them over the lower boys, for the 
sake of securing a regular government 
among the boys themselves, and avoiding 
the evils of anarchy; in other words, of the 
lawless tyranny of physical strength.” 
Against this practice there was a consider- 
able public outcry at the time; but Arnold 
stood bravely by it, to the utter discom- 
fiture of all its enemies. He felt that it was 
the keystone to his success. “The impor- 
tance which he attached to it arose from 
his regarding it not only as an efficient en- 
gine of discipline, but as the chief means 
of creating a respect for moral and intelli- 
gent excellence, and of diffusing his own 
influence through the mass of the school.” 

Punishments at Rugby for positive evil, 
were sparingly used, and only when exhor- 
tation, and. kindness, and encouragement 
had proved unavailing. For the lower 
forms corporal punishment was used. It 
“was retained,” says Arnold, “ on principle, 
as fitly answering to and marking the 
naturally inferior state of boyhood, and 
therefore as conveying no peculiar degra- 
dation to persons in such a state,” This is 
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the whole argument in favor of corporal 
punishment, in a nutshell. To one of the 
journals of that day, which had attacked 
Arnold on this point, he replied with his 
characteristic energy: “I know well of 
what feeling this is the expression; it 
originates in that proud notion of personal 
independence which is neither reasonable 
nor Christian, but essentially barbarian. At 
an age when it is almost impossible to find 
a true manly sense of the degradation of 
guilt or faults, where is the wisdom of en- 
couraging a fantastic sense of the degrada- 
tion of personal correction.” 

But Arnold’s main resort in cases of per- 
sistent ill-doing, particularly in the upper 
forms, was removal or expulsion from the 
school. In the exercise of this power he used 
great caution, but he allowed neither trust- 
ees nor any one else to interfere in it. 
When he had made up his mind that the 
good of the school required the removal of 
a boy, it was no longer a subject for argu- 
ment. Some years before he came to 
Rugby, he had written to a friend: “I 
would be as patient as I possibly could with 
irresolution, unsteadiness, and fits of idle- 
ness; but if a pupil has set his mind to do 
nothing, but consider all the work as so 
much fudge, which he will evade if he can, 
I have made up my resolution that I will 
send him away without scruple; for, not to 
speak of the heartless trouble that such an 
animal would give to myself, he is a living 
principle of mischief in the house, being 
ready at all times to pervert his compan- 
ions; and this determination I have ex- 
pressed publicly, and if I know myself I 
will act upon it, and I advise you most 
heartily to do the same.” Act upon it he 
did; only that later he widened his views, 
and boys were sent home for many other 
causes than considering the work as so 
much “fudge.” The cases that fell under 
this rule at Rugby, “included all shades of 
character,” says his biographer, “ from 
the hopelessly bad to the really good, who 
yet from their peculiar circumstances might 
be receiving great injurv from the system 
of a public school; grave moral offenses 
frequently repeated; boys banded together 
in sets, to the great harm of individuals 
or of the school at large; overgrown boys, 
whose age and size gave them influence 
over others, and made them unfit subjects 
for corporeal punishment, whilst the low 
place which, either from idleness or dul- 
ness, they held in the school, encouraged 
all the childish and low habits to which they 
were naturally tempted.” Many parents 
were angered by the return upon their 
hands of their idle or vicious sons; but it 
mattered nothing to Arnold. His course 
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was determined by the good of the school 
as a whole, and not of individual pupils. 
There was much popular opposition to 
and outcry against Arnold during a part of 
his life, but he met it fearlessly. He seemed 
to delight in breasting the tide. He lived 
down his enemies. He died in the prime 
of his life, universally lamented. His in- 
fluence still exists, and expands in each 
succeeding year in ever-widening circles. 





SOCIAL PURITY. 





BY AMANDA MASON TUTEN, 





Dear Sisters: For I ‘have a sisterly feel- 
ing for all teachers, although I am not now 
in charge of an organized school, and do 
not speak with authority, I shall hope to 
teach by persuasion, when there is need, as 
long as I live. I hope you all believe that 
every opportunity for doing good implies 
also an obligation. It is in obedience to 
such a conviction that I am here to show 
you another opportunity to help your schol- 
ars to higher, nobler ideals and purer lives. 
The subject I have been asked to present 
is that of Social Purity. 

This appeals primarily to mothers, but 
you, also, young ladies, have a power 
second only to that of the mothers. So- 
cially, you may raise, if you will, the moral . 
standard, so that there shall be, as there 
should be, but one code of morals for men 
and women. So that there shall be no 
softening of terms, no excusing in one what 
is condemned in another; sin shall be sin, 
not misfortune, by whomsoever committed. 
As teachers, you may correct the faulty or 
deficient teaching of many mothers of to- 
day, so that the next may be a purer gen- 
eration. 

It is needless for me to show that this 
evil exists. We all welcome the new cru- 
sade. Every daily paper fills many columns 
with stories of wrongs to women, unfit 
reading for children, or for any one, except 
as it prompts us to correct those wrongs. 
Books and papers wholly vile are alarm- 
ingly common among children, and contam!- 
nate many carefully-guarded till they ar- 
rive at school age; while every teacher has 
felt both grieved and indignant over im- 
pure notes, defaced books, sidewalks and 
outhouses she has seen. 

These testify that impurity is a very 
prevalent evil. I have no doubt many of 
you have felt deeply concerned and anxious 
to prevent immorality in your schools, but 
have not known just how to proceed. I 
believe the modesty that seals a teacher’s 
lips at such times is false and wicked. In 
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one school I had quite a serious experience. 
I talked first to the girls alone, told them 
what I knew, asked for further information, 
to be given privately at their own conve- 
nience, and promised no one should know 
who gave me the facts. I then talked to the 
boys, and punished the offenders. I haa 
ample testimony that they understood as 
never before the gravity of their offense; 
there was no disposition to laugh, and I had 
no further trouble in the two years I re- 
mained in charge of that school. Let me 
strongly advise at such times that you do 
not deal in generalities, but use plain lan- 
guage. Call a spade a spade, etc. 

But happily we do not have to work 
blindly, for there are manuals and abund- 
ant helps for intelligent work. The history 
of the organized movement for social purity 
is briefly this: “For nearly twenty years 
Mrs. Josephine Butler, the gifted wife of 
Canon Butler, of Winchester cathedral, 
London, has conducted a persistent and now 
successful warfare against the legalization 
of vice. The death of her only daughter 
turned her heart toward the lost and out- 
cast daughters of other mothers. From her 
cry, ‘Save the girls,’ sprang the cry, 
‘Save our boys,’ and Miss Ellice Hopkins, 
a cultured lady of the Church of England, 
rose to the occasion. With the aid of the 
Bishop of Durham, she is founder of the 
White Cross Army, its literature and its 
obligations. About three years ago Dr. De- 
Costa, of New York, introduced the move- 


_ment into this country. The Woman’s 


Christian Temperance Union, in its en- 
deavor to ‘lend a hand’ to the uplifting 
of the home life, last year organized its 
Social Purity Department, in part to ex- 
tend the White Cross work, largely to cast 
out that other line of preventive work 
which must take fast hold of the mother’s 
teaching. This Miss Willard characterizes 
as the ‘shore line of our mission. To 
purify the springs of human life; to lift to 
the level of Christian consecration powers 
the mightiest and most primal; to revive 
the age of chivalry upon the spiritual plane,’ 
she claims, ‘is the heavenly mission of 
white ribbon women in these last days.’” 
The White Cross pledge is for men, and 
the White Shield is for women, and there 
are those series of leaflets published by the 
Women’s Temperance Publication Associa- 
tion of 161 LaSalle street, Chicago, as aids 
in prosecuting the work. The White Cross 
series addressed to men, the Social Purity 
for general distribution and Leaflets for 
mothers’ meetings, discuss the causes and 
means of prevention and cure. 

The pledges are as follows, the obliga- 
tions five-fold. The White Cross is 





1. To treat all women with respect and 
to endeavor to protect them from wrong 
and degradation. 

2. To endeavor to put down all indecent 
language and coarse jests. 

3. To maintain the law of purity as 
equally binding upon men and women. 

4. To endeavor to spread these principles 
among my companions and try and help my 
younger brothers. 

5. To use all possible means to fulfill the 
command, “ Keep thyself pure.” 

The White Shield for woman is 

1. To uphold the law of purity as equally 
binding upon men and women. 

2. To be modest in language, behavior, 
and dress. 

3. To avoid all conversations, reading, 
pictures and amusements, which may put 
impure thoughts into my mind. 

4. To guard the purity of others, especi- 
ally of the young. 

5. To strive after the special blessing 
promised to the pure in heart. 

Does not the righteousness of this cause 
commend itself to you? Will you not all 
engage in this work? Do not wait till some 
flagrant offense against purity comes under 
your notice. Use the ounce of prevention 
by teaching the word and spirit of these 
pledges. This you can do without suggest- 
ing evil to the innocent, but forewarn and 
arm them against it. The primary grade 
is not too early to begin this work. I wish 
I could inspire you all with a burning de- 
sire to do your part of this work, which lies 
so near you in your daily work in the school 
room. I do not suppose you can all organ- 
ize societies for this work, but “here a 
little and there a little,’ as the oppor- 
tunity occurs, will accomplish untold good. 

Teach your scholars that out of an impure 
heart can come only impure thoughts, words 
and actions, but from a pure heart a pure 
life will result. Teach them to guard every 
door of entrance from evil. Teach them to 
avoid all moral dirt, and to see the beauty 
of cleanliness. Teach them to avoid com- 
panions who use impure language, not to 
read books that excite wrong thoughts, give 
false views of life, or make daily duties dis- 
tasteful. Not to look at pictures nor to 
listen to songs that they would not want 
their mothers to see or hear. Teach the 
boys especially to respect their mothers, and 
all women for her sake. Teach them that 
a simple, wholesome diet, cleanliness of 
body, well ventilated homes, modest dress, 
early hours and industrious habits, all con- 
duce to a pure mind in a pure, healthy 
body. Teach them that only a pure man 
or boy is a fit companion for a pure woman 
or girl. My heart constantly yearns for the 
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girls and boys who have never had this 
teaching. They can hardly be blamed. 
Will not you help some to escape from 
themselves? Teach the girls, especially, 
that they are only laying up sorrow for the 
future, by lowering their standard so as to 
admit to their friendship young men that 
they know are not their equals morally. 
These same young men cannot respect them 
as they would if compelled to come on a 
higher plane or walk alone. 

‘This work cannot be difficult. It requires 
only a little thought and courage to begin. 
There is so much beauty in God’s works, 
and there are so many pure, inspiring, and 
beautiful books, that the study of these will 
leave no room for anything else. 

Dr. Sarah Hackett Stevenson tells us that 
“the childhood of this generation is crying 
out ‘Educate my mother.’” “The child- 
hood of the next generation will cry in a 
still louder voice, unless certain traits that 
are growing in the character of women of 
to-day are uprooted and better ones im- 
planted. We have learned in the study of 
heredity that any class of influences will in 
time develop a certain trait of character. 
This is a blessed guarantee to us if we are 
diligent in setting in motion good influ- 
ences, we may outstrip the evil and bridge 
over the dangerous places.” “It is ours 
to do; the results are God’s.” 


a, 
—@ 





WORD STUDY. ITS VALUE AND 
HOW TO DIRECT IT. 





BY E. S. GERHARD. 





JOTHING seems more familiar and is 
so little understood; nothing is more 
interesting and is so little known; nothing 
seems so insignificant and is so powerful; 
nothing is used more lavishly and fre- 
quently with so little effect, as words. The 
American people have justly been accused 
of having little linguistic pride; there is a 
hasty unconcern in their speech; the haste 
is a national characteristic, while the uncon- 
cern arises from a feeling of lazy indiffer- 
ence and a lack of ambition and of worthy 
ideals. People in general give too little 
heed to a proper use of words. It is pain- 
ful to hear how some of the common, pure, 
sturdy words are mutilated, like “dumb” 
and “stupid,” “party” and “ person;” and 
people who misuse these words very likely 
commit the still more unpardonable sin of 
qualifying every statement they make with 
“nice,” “awful,” and “lovely,” the three 
lonely adjectives in their meager vocabu- 
lary. Such a corruption of language arises 
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either from innocent ignorance, lazy in- 
difference, or affected knowledge. In either 
case, a study of words might correct their 
ignorance, remove their indifference, and 
shame their affectation. 

It is by means of language that we share 
the lives of other nations and profit by 
their example. It is through language that 
we enter into the inheritance of the past 
with its treasures of human knowledge, the 
discoveries of science and the achievements 
of art. Surely it is worth while to study the 
mechanism of such a vehicle of expression 
as language, and especially of such a com- 
posite language as the English, which has 
borrowed words from every quarter of the 
globe and has an unparalleled power of as- 
similation. . 

Language indicates the life and charac- 
ter of a people; it reflects their history and 
mental habit. The study of words will 
often reveal history not recorded by lan- 
guage itself. It will disclose secrets which 
would otherwise have been lost forever. 
That demand is creative, is a principle that 
holds true in language as well as in eco- 
nomics. The horseless carriage, which 
made its first appearance not so many years 
ago, seems to persist in retaining its ques- 
tionable name of “automobile;” and with 
it have’ risen the still more questionable 
term “autoist” and “motorist.” So the 
presence, or absence, of a certain word in 
the historic languages of the Indo-Euro- 
pean races is of valuable significance. These 
races surely had no words for things that 
they did not possess. When one finds that 
they have common words for the domestic 
animals, “dog,” “ox,” “horse,” one may 
conclude that the object was familiar to all 
the races, provided it can be shown that 
they did not at a later period borrow such 
words from one another. The inference 
would then be, that these tribes must have 
left the hunting and fishing stages of their 
life and taken to grazing cattle before they 
migrated. What a world of history is wrap- 
ped up in the words “ heathen,” “ pagan,” 
and “matinee,” and many others. History 
may be distorted and falsified by words, 
but the history which lies latent in a word 
is not to be perverted. “ Murder will out.” 
One of the richest sources of historical 
knowledge is the study of words. Philol- 
ogy has done much to further the cause of 
history and of knowledge in general. It is 
very likely that some of the most perplex- 
ing problems in history, if they are to be 
solved at all, will be solved by a study of 
words. 

One of the most interesting and amus- 
ing as well as the most profitable studies of 
words is etymology; it will give the stu- 
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dent the history, biography, and primary 
meaning of words. What a_ history 
many of them have. Take the word 
“cheap;” none is more common or used 
more frequently, yet very few people know 
the change the word has undergone in its 
meaning. Originally it meant a market 
place where things are bought and sold. 
It still retains this meaning in the word 
“chapman,” a merchant. The original 
meaning is also retained in the proper 
names “Cheapside” and “Eastcheap,” at 
one time the great market places of Lon- 
don, the history of whose trade is brought 
up at the mention of these names. 
“Pecuniary” and “fee” tell us of “ye 
olden time ” when the tribes in the immense 
forests of Germany in their barter used 
cattle as a medium of exchange. And long 
after the sand in the arena has ceased to 
be stained with human blood from gladia- 
torial combats, and long after cordage has 
ceased to creak on vessels in the naval bat- 
tles of the Romans, we are told that this 
or that man has distinguished himself in 
the arena of debate or on the rostrum. 
People are said to be capricious and scrup- 
ulous; that is, they are in certain respects 
like goats, and that they may have grains 
of sand in their shoes. Thus the penetrat- 
ing study of etymology will finally bring us 
to the point where all language becomes 
figurative. 

This study of the origin of words secures 
an accurate and enlarged vocabulary. 
Word-study increases one’s vocabulary and 
with this increase there will be a growth 
of thought-power. The power of observa- 
tion will become greater and that of ex- 
pression freer. A small vocabulary indi- 
cates a narrow range of thought. No two 
things are more closely related than pov- 
erty of words and poverty of thought. 
The individual has just as many words as 
he has thoughts. <A limited number of 
words at one’s command indicates a narrow 
range of thought; it also hampers expres- 
sion. If the same word is repeated con- 
tinually the language becomes monotonous 
and wearisome. A vocabulary may be very 
simple, but its variety will charm the reader 
because of its novelty. No one need ex- 
pect to become a successful writer or 
speaker without having command of a large 
vocabulary. It gives variety to style be- 
cause it enables the writer to select the 
proper words to express his thought. Irv- 
ing’s description of Hell Gate, is a fine illus- 
tration of this statement. A rich vocabulary 
means a wealth of thought, a variety of ex- 
pression, and the ability to understand cor- 
rectly those who tse many words to ex- 
press their meaning. 
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The definitions of logic are disputed and 
various; whatever the definition may be it 
resolves itself in the last analysis to a defi- 
nition of words and terms. And upon the 
definition of words and terms depends the 
whole system of knowledge. A man’s 
knowledge is limited by the number of 
words he understands. It is impossible to 
impart to a man knowledge of a subject if 
he does not understand the words which 
contain that information. And he who does 
not know the meaning of words does not 
know anything. Whatever we think or do 
turns on their meaning. Many of the quar- 
rels and disputes the world over arise from 
a misunderstanding of words. The great 
theological and ecclesiastical disputes of 
the Middle Ages were little more than 
verbal quibblings; yet what persecutions 
and tortures followed in their wake. The 


‘basis of a good education can be formed 


only with words well chosen, carefully ar- 
ranged, and firmly fixed in the mind. 

No language is richer in synonyms than 
the English. There is hardly a language 
from which the English has not borrowed 
some form of expression; and because of 
this composite character it is very rich in 
synonyms. For this reason the English 
language has the distinction of expressing 
every shade of thought and feeling. These 
synonyms also give the language a freedom 
and variety, a beauty and effectiveness of 
expression which would be impossible with- 
out a large assortment of words kindred in 
meaning but distinct in use. Nothing will 
show the accomplished writer or speaker 
to a better advantage than a fine discrimi- 
nation in the choice and use of words. 
Style is after all nothing more than the 
finding of the right word for the right idea. 
The charm of Gray’s “Elegy” and of 
Whittier’s “Snow-Bound,” and of many 
more masterpieces of literature depends 
upon the effectiveness, suggestiveness, and 
exactitude of expression. This is just what 
a study of words will impart to the stu- 
dent, if it is pursued in the right attitude 
of mind. The use of apt words is the 
secret of the successful and effective writer. 

It has been said that a man is known by 
the company he keeps and by the books he 
reads; with equal emphasis it may be said 
that he is known by the language he uses. 
A man’s language reflects his character; 
in fact, it reflects the man himself without 
any regard for what he says. “By thy 
words thou shalt be justified. and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” One un- 
failing index of a person’s knowledge, of 
his acquaintance with literature and the 
best thought of the world is his vocabulary; 
it likewise indicates his mental habit and 
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wer of discrimination. A man’s language 
is a better measure of his culture than his 
manners are. Whoever has acquired a 
command of the mother tongue has attained 
the highest discipline and culture. This 
command of language embodies that growth 
of mental development and esthetic feeling 
which sees in all things the true, the beau- 
tiful, and the good, and develops a taste 
for the eternal fitness of things. 

The study of words is a subject deserv- 
ing of more attention and more effort than 
is often bestowed upon it. Want of time, 
inadequate knowledge on the part of the 
teacher, and a feeling of apathy on that of 
the pupil, are some of the things which 
have to do with the neglect of this im- 
portant branch of study. The teacher who 
would direct word-study must be well read; 
and above all, he must be a student of lan- 
guages. No language is a dead language 
unless it is killed in the teaching. He must 
be a scholar in the strict, technical sense of 
that term. He also needs the keenest power 
of discrimination so that he may be able to 
distinguish the finest shades of meaning, 
different forms and words, as well as ap- 
preciate the niceties of speech with all their 
delicacy and precision. These are among 
the essentials of education and culture. 
From what other teacher may the pupil be 
expected to acquire a taste for the fine 
things embodied in words? To direct word- 
study properly is to direct the student to- 
ward that which will enable him to find 
more pleasure and profit than anything else 
in the whole curriculum of education. 

This is the day of dictionaries and refer- 
ence books. There are several first-class 
dictionaries; they all have some prominent 
distinguishing feature which make them 
almost indispensable and invaluable. To 
urge the study of the dictionary may seem 
preposterous; yet pupils should be familiar 
with the dictionary. Of all the commend- 
able habits to be formed at school none de- 
serves more encouragement than the habit 
of “looking-up” what you do not know. 
The teacher who can direct and inspire his 
pupils to develop this habit bestows upon 
them something that will be of inestimable 
’ value to them in later years. They ought 
to use the dictionary with frequency and 
ease. They should be sent to it whenever 
a question arises in regard to the meaning 
of a word until they have formed the habit 
of challenging every word whose meaning 
is not clear. Too many pupils are not fa- 
miliar enough with the dictionary to know 
its value as an aid to English composition. 

Word-study should also be directed to- 
ward an increase of vocabulary. A good 
systematic use of the dictionary will be a 
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real help in increasing it. Another good 
plan is to keep a note-book for the express 
purpose of recording a few new words each 
day. To add two or three to one’s vocabu- 
lary every day may seem a very insignifi- 
cant number but it means several thousand 
during the high-school period. These new 
words should be followed by as many defi- 
nitions as the pupil is able to formulate for 
himself, and then he should resort to the 
dictionary for any others. But a vocabu- 
lary is not fully one’s own until one knows 
how to use the words correctly. Pupils 
should therefore be expected to use the 
newly acquired words in sentences to show 
that they understand their use. 

Another place where the note-book is al- 
most indispensable is in reading the English 
classics. In this note-book should be en- 
tered all words whose meaning and conno- 
tation are not clear, and whose history and 
etymology are interesting and important. 
This does not mean that the beauty and 
literary charm of the selection read should 
be multiplied by turning it into a grammar 
exercise or into a treatise on etymology; 
but if the definition of a word or the gram- 
matical structure of a sentence is not 
known the only thing to do is to find it out. 
And why not? Does it spoil the effect of 
the selection to discover the hidden mean- 
ing and suggestiveness of some particular 
words? These words should be selected 
beforehand by the teacher for the next day’s 
recitation. It may be necessary for the 
teacher to make frequent inspections of the 
note-book to see that the proper entries are 
made. 

Etymology may be made a formal study 
by the use of some text-book. If not, much 
valuable work of the kind can be accom- 
plished in other subjects of study. It is a 
trite saying that every recitation should be 
a recitation in English, but English needs 
to be emphasized in every recitation, 
whether in physics, geometry, or geography. 
A search for the etymology, history and 
primary meaning of many words and terms 
will often be more helpful and the results 
more easily retained than a formulated defi- 
nition, e. g., of “atom,” “ capillary,” “ hy- 
drostatics,” “peninsula,” “arctic,” “ equi- 
lateral.” Latin is taught in most high 
schools and where etymology is not a sep- 
arate study fruitful and profitable work can 
be done while studying the Latin, both in 
finding English derivatives and in observing 
the discriminations in the meaning of the 
Latin words themselves; for this latter pur- 
pose there is no better Latin author than 
Cicero. In the beginning Latin class one 
lesson. a week should be devoted to the 
study of the etymology of the words de- 
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rived from the Latin words found during 
the week. The same plan may be followed 
in the second year Latin class. In the suc- 
ceeding two years it may not be necessary 
to have special recitations on words. 
There yet remains the subject of syno- 
nyms; no study will repay anyone better. 
Every school library should have a few vol- 
umes of synonyms. Crabb’s “Synonyms” 
is a good old standard. A book of more 
recent date and better suited for practical 
purposes is Fernald’s “Synonyms.” The 
questions and exercises in the second part 
of the book afford excellent practice. But 
the best text-book is the one the student 
makes for himself by gathering the words 
from his memory or dictionary and from 
his reading. Glance down a page of Mac- 
aulay’s Essay on Milton and you will find 
such words as “reverence,” “ dexterous,” 
“convert,” “commemorate;” all of these 
are fruitful in synonyms. A method simi- 
lar to the one suggested for the study of 
etymology may be adopted. Words should 
be assigned and the pupils should be asked 
to find synonyms and to construct sentences 
illustrating their correct use. All in all 
the student will be benefited most by put- 
ting into actual use the words he studies. 
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RURAL EDUCATION BUREAU. 








“HE organization of the Rural Educa- 
tion Bureau of the State Department 
of Public Instruction has been completed 
by Dr. Finegan, by announcement of four 
assistants to Dr. Lee L. Driver, chief of 
the bureau. The appointees are all men 
of extended experience in state educational 
work. They are: Thomas A. Bock, Super- 
intendent of Chester county schools; 
Robert C. Shaw, superintendent of West- 
moreland county schools; Dallas W. Arm- 
strong, superintendent of Venango county 
schools, and L. J. Russell, superintendent 
of Bradford county schools. 

Dr. Finegan also announced appointment 
of four experts who have been in national 
educational work, including federal gov- 
ernment activities in the Pennsylvania field 
as follows: Dr. J. A. Foberg, member of 
the national committee on mathematics, as 
supervisor of mathematics for the state. 
F. G. Nichols, who has been with the 
federal government as supervisor of in- 
struction in commercial education. He 
will organize the commercial courses in the 
state and coordinate them with the actual 
needs of industrial and commercial inter- 
ests. James M. Glass, late of Rochester 
and an expert on junior high schools, as 
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supervisor of junior high schools, devoting: 
his time to organization of junior high 
schools in the state. Miss Helen Peppard 
as supervisor of classes for children hav- 
ing defective speech, a line in which she 
has specialized for some time. Jonas C. 
Wagner, superintendent of Beaver schools, 
has been appointed assistant director of 
the administration bureau. 





THE STATE ASSOCIATION. 





HE next meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association will be 

held at Harrisburg during the week of the 
Christmas holidays, with headquarters at 
the Penn-Harris Hotel. The sessions will 
be held in the Technical High School, and 
there will be a large attendance. The 
meeting proper will begin on Tuesday, but 
certain departments will convene on Mon- 
day, to continue their meetings on Tues- 
pod and Wednesday mornings as hereto- 

ore. 

The President, Dr. W. G. Chambers, Dean 
of the University of Pittsburgh, has for 
the past year been busily at work, with 
enthusiasm, upon the programme. This he 
decided early should be “ Pennsylvania” 
throughout, and his problem has been to 
make such fitting presentation, through 
topics selected and persons chosen to con- 
sider them, as shall do justice to the state 
in her past school history, and shall present 
her needs for the future. He has held 
many conferences, and has traveled widely, 
addressing many institutes, and he is great- 
ly encouraged by the favor with which he 
has been everywhere received and by the 
generous enrollment assured. 

The programme will be sent out within 
a few days, and the response should be at 
least thirty thousand Pennsylvania teachers 


‘who will desire the report of proceedings 


of this great meeting. 


MORE READING OF BOOKS. 








There are five times as many people in 
England reading books now as there were 
before the war, according to Sir Earl Wil- 
liams, one of the foremost publishers of 
London. He says war has taught the peo- 
ple there the value of books and shown 
them the joy of reading. When air raids 
were numerous and all social activities 
stopped, there still remained the inner room, 
the light and books. There was a quick de- 
mand developed for light reading, but it 
has changed and grown so that now the 
best books are more in demand. 
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EDUCATIONAL CONGRESS. 





PRECEDED BY CONFERENCE WITH COUNTY AND 
CITY SUPERINTENDENTS. 





T the conference with the School Super- 
intedents of the State called by State 
Supt. Finegan for Thursday, November 
11th, previous to the second meeting of the 
educational congress there was present a 
full attendance of these officials. It was 
held in the hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, with morning and afternoon 
sessions. Many matters of interest were 
brought before the superintendents, not so 
much in the form of papers read as in the 
way of answers to questions asked and 
in rulings upon situations presented and 
described. The officers presiding at differ- 
ent hours were State Supt. Finegan, Drs. 
Lewis and Rowland, Major Englehardt, Mr. 
Driver, and Mr. Denison, all of the Edu- 
cation Department. The conference af- 
forded free expression of opinion, and was 
eminently satisfactory. 

A luncheon was held at 1 o’clock at the 
Penn-Harris grill room, at which every- 
body was present by ticket. Between the 
courses, Dr. Samuel Hamilton, County 
Superintendent of Allegheny county, pre- 
sented the following resolution: 

Resolved, That we return a vote of 
thanks to Dr. Finegan for his courtesy and 
consideration as manifested in the invita- 
tion to this luncheon; for the happy social 
hour it affords; and for the promising pro- 
gram of re-organization outlinéd by him to 
the county superintendents, a program that 
promises them the help actually required to 
make their work in the local counties ef- 
fective. 

The resolution was unanimously adopted. 
In discussing the resolution, Dr. Hamilton 
related and applied the following incident: 

The late Ben Butler was one of the most 
brilliant men of his day. Regardless of the 
circumstances that surrounded him at any 
time, he seemed always equal to the occa- 
sion, and was able to rise to the demands 
made upon him. This versatility that 
served him so often in mature life was 
characteristic also of his school days. In 
the town in which his college was located 
was a certain jeweler whom the students 
disliked. One Hallowe’en night they stole 
the sign from his store and carried it off 
in triumph to Ben Butler’s room. The 
jeweler, in the belief that the students had 
stolen his sign, appealed to the faculty to 
find it. The president, with two or three 
of his co-workers started along the cor- 
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ridors of the building searching the stu- 
dents’ rooms for the sign. As they 
approached Ben’s room, he knew that he 
would be dismissed in disgrace from the 
institution if the sign was found in his 
possession. He was in rather an embar- 
rassing situation, but his versatility was 
equal to the occasion. 

He said to his roommate, “ Jim, build the 
fire and burn the sign, and I will pray, for 
you know there is a rule in the college that 
even the faculty can not enter the room 
when the student is engaged in his private 
devotions.” He knelt near the door and 
began his petition in rather stentorian tones. 
He prayed for the faculty and the institu- 
tion; his petition also included the president 
who was standing with bowed head outside 
the door and listening until the devotional 
hour of the student was over. He prayed 
that the president’s life might be spared, 
that he might see the error of his ways; 
that he might be snatched as a brand from 
the burning; that he might take hope in the 
thought that while the lamp holds out to 
burn, even the vilest sinner may return. 
He had about exhausted his prayer re- 
sources when he looked round and saw that 
the sign had been consumed and the last 
vestige of it had disappeared. He knew 
the president was on the outside listening 
and so he closed his prayer by quoting: 
“A wicked and adulterous generation shall 
seek for a sign, but no sign shall be given 
them.” 

He was equal to the occasion and to the 
demands made upon him in that trying 
hour. 

As I survey the program of Dr. Finegan 
and his associates I have faith that they 
will be equal to the demands made upon 
them, and that in the interests of the chil- 
dren of the Commonwealth and of the over- 
burdened and almost crushed county super- 
intendents, this program that provides the 
much needed help for them will be carried 
out at the next meeting of the Legislature. 

The announcement of Dr, Finegan for 
the meeting of the Congress was as follows: 

“It gives me pleasure to announce, as 
stated in my letter of September 28, 1920, 
that the Second Annual Educational Con- 
gress for the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania will be held in the Senate Chamber 
at Harrisburg, November 11, 12, and 13, 
1920. 

“This Congress will consider the report 
of Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, of the Rus- 
sell. Sage Foundation on the evaluation of 
state school system. It is believed that such 
report may be studied with much profit. 
If Pennsylvania is not making as great 
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progress in educational achievement as any 
other state in the Union, it is believed that 
her educational workers and her citizens 
desire to know the reasons for it, in order 
that they may adopt modifications and 
apply remedies which will place the Com- 
monwealth foremost among the states in 
education, as she is in industry. 

The Congress was called to order in the 
auditorium of the Technical High School 
by Dr. Finegan at 8 p. m., who, after wel- 
coming the audience and stating the pur- 
pose of the meeting, introduced Mr. Marcus 
Aaron, of Pittsburgh, a member of the State 
board of education, as piesident of the 
meeting. Mr. Aaron said he believed that 
educational workers, and the people of the 
state as well, desire to know the exact 
points in which the school system of Penn- 
sylvania is not as progressive as some of 
the other states. Such knowledge is nec- 
essary in order that remedial action may be 
taken. 

He then presented Col. Leonard P. Ayres 
as the speaker of the evening, who explained 
the system on which the Sage foundation 
listed the schools, and showed that Penn- 
sylvania dropped from sixteenth place to 
twenty-first in two years from 1916 to 1918. 
The principle loss, he said, was in attend- 
ance. The question of children of school 
age not going to school and those who do 
go being absent, are the most important 
factors in the state. The state is low, also, 
in the number of possible pupils attending 
the high schools and has fallen off in the 
ratio of boys attending high school as com- 
pared with girls. The third factor on which 
the conference is to be held, the financial 
side, can also be improved. 

Friday morning the subject considered 
was “The School Term and Compulsory 
Attendance as Determining Factors in Edu- 
cational Progress.” Dr. John P. Garber, 
a member of the State Board of Education, 
presided. Among those who discussed the 
question were Dr. Samuel E. Weber, super- 
intendent of the Scranton schools, and 
Frank E. Shambaugh, Dauphin county 
superintendent; J. L. Eisenberg, principal 
of the Slippery Rock Normal School; Sam- 
uel H. Replogle, assistant superintendent of 
the Allegheny county schools, and Colonel 
Ayres, who dwelt particularly upon the 
“Cost of Nonattendance.” Dr. William M. 
Davidson, superintendent of the Pittsburgh 
schools, spoke on “ Shall the State Appro- 
priation be Based in Part on the Actual 
Number of Days Attended?” William M. 
Denison, director of the attendance bureau 
of the State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, discussed the question of “ Attendance 
as a Problem of Child Accounting.” 





At the Friday afternoon session of the 
congress “The Place of Pennsylvania in 
Secondary Education” was the theme, 
Robert C. Shaw, a member of the state 
board, presided, and Dr. William D. Lewis, 
deputy superintendent of the Department 
of Public Instruction, made the introduc- 
tory remarks. The extent to which racial 
conditions affect education was discussed in 
a paper by Eli M. Rapp, superintendent of 
the Berks county schools, other speakers 
dwelling upon other phases being Frank 
M. Leavitt, associate superintendent of 
schools, Philadelphia, who talked on in- 
dustrial conditions; H. R. Vanderslice, su- 
perintendent of schools, Coatesville, on social 
conditions; Dr. Oliver P. Cornman, asso- 
ciate superitendent, Philadelphia, on finan- 
cial conditions; Carmon Ross, supervising 
principal, Doylestown, on geographic con- 
ditions, and Dr. F. E. Downes, superintend- 
ent of Harrisburg, on the curriculum. The 
remedy for these conditions outlined by 
Charles H. Fisher, principal of the Blooms- 
burg State Normal School, and Will Grant 
Chambers, dean of the school of education, 
University of Pittsburgh, closed by sum- 
ming up the situation. 

Governor Sproul spoke briefly at the 
afternoon session. He said, “The people 
of Pennsylvania must look upon what they 
pay for education as an investment, and not 
as an expenditure. Our standing to-day as 
a nation in the industrial, economic, social 
and political affairs of the world is due in 
a very large measure to the influence which 
has been effected by the dissemination of 
education among the people.” He pledged 
as paramount his personal interest and the 
aid of his administration in the develop- 
ment of an educational system which would 
make Pennsylvania second to no state in tlte 
Union and would “meet with the intellect- 
ual needs of a great industrial and commer- 
cial state such as Pennsylvania.” 

The question of financing public educa- 
tion was taken up at the Saturday morning 
and closing session. Dr. J. George Becht, 
deputy superintendent of public instruction, 
presiding, and Marcus Aaron gave an esti- 
mate of the financial needs for public edu- 
cation in the state. He was followed by 
Auditor General Chas. A. Snyder, who said 
the state has at hand the way to get this 
money and that few, if any, additional laws 
are necessary. Referring to the classifica- 
tion of Pennsylvania as the twenty-first 
state in the Union in educational matters, he 
said: “It is not fair to say that any state 
is ahead of us. Some of the western 
states, founded long after ours, obtained 
large grants of land, and these are being 
used for school purposes. Fifty years from 
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now our forest lands will be producing 
school funds, but to-day we have the laws 
that will produce the money needed. We 
have the best tax system in the United 
States. It is the administration of that sys- 
tem that is at fault and not the system. A 
state with the natural resources of Penn- 
sylvania should have no trouble in raising 
school funds. Men who have made their 
fortunes from these resources have not 
aided the state in any way. Carnegie and 
Rockefeller, who made their millions from 
iron ore and oil produced in the state were 
both ungrateful. We owe them nothing ex- 
cept that their lives point to the possibilities 
of life in Pennsylvania. 

The big revenue of the state, he said, 
comes from the corporations, and since 
the liquor license source has been wiped out 
the state has collected $1,860,000 more than 
in the days of licences. There should be a 
coal tax, for the coal companies, of which 
these are 1,800 in the state. They now pay 
but $2,100,000 to Pennsylvania, while last 
year one of these paid $1,800,000 in federal 
taxes. 

Speaking of new sources of revenue, Mr. 
Snyder suggested a tax on newspaper ad- 
vertisements. A cent or even half a cent 
on each advertisement would bring in $1,- 
000,000 additional a year. Municipal-owned 
water and electric plants are not now taxed, 
and if they were $2,000,000 more could be 
obtained. The hotels should be taxed, for 
they are public service companies. If man- 
ufacturing corporations are taxed, they will 
develop millions more in revenue. The in- 
heritance tax as it now stands is not fair 
and is full of inequalities. He favored an 
income tax for state purposes. 

Major Fred Engelhardt, director of the 
Administration Bureau of the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, criticized 
the delay on the part of the state in making 
payments to the school districts. He said 
that payments are not made until three to 
twelve months after the districts make their 
reports. This year, he said, 429 districts of 
the fourth class borrowed a total of $2,- 
700,000 and their interest fund amounted to 
$160,000. He advocated a plan whereby the 
districts can borrow funds equal to their 
appropriations from the state at the amount 
of interest the state receives on state de- 
posits. 

The congress at its close unanimously 
favored a plan for the calling of similar 
meetings every year, and adopted resolu- 
tions thanking Dr. Thomas E. Finegan, 
and Colonel Leonard P. Ayres, whose re- 
port on the evolution school system was the 
basis of the meeting. 
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OF INDUSTRY AND PUBLIC 
EDUCATION. : 





BY MARCUS AARON, 
Member State Board Education. 





HE schools must have just so much 
money as will enable them to give full 
educational opportunity to every child in the 
commonwealth—just so much as will enable 
them to train, develop and retain for the 
teaching of all the children, able, contented, 
enthusiastic and zealous teachers with minds 
and hearts free and independent. 

This means that at least in the matter of 
education no child in Pennsylvania shall 
be handicapped for life because of the 
accident of birth or communal environment, 
or because of a shortage of properly equip- 
ped teachers in such a district. It means an 
annual expenditure of at least double what 
was paid in pre-war days even assuming 
that the cost of living will rapidly approach 
the cost of those days. 

We have learned through the war, and 
particularly through the selective draft, 
that by saving money in public education, 
“we are debasing the currency of the 
Republic.” The high cost of ignorance is 
greater than any possible cost of educa- 
tion. We have seen the results of the ab- 
sence of education in Russia with its illiter- 
acy and its ignorance, and the results of the 
absence of the right kind of education in 
Germany, where education was perfected to 
materialistic and militaristic ends. 

The Human Raw Material—When in 
our own country ten per cent. of our men 
between the ages of eighteen and twenty- 
five years cannot sign their own names; 
when twenty-five per cent. cannot read a 
newspaper or write a letter; when a still 
greater proportion are physically unfit, we 
may well tremble for the safety of our in- 
stitutions. At least two million children in 
the United States leave school every year 
at about the age of 14, or under, to enter 
industry. More than three out of every 
four have not reached the Eighth Grade; 
hardly more than one in two reached the 
Seventh Grade. Almost half have not 
finished the Fifth Grade. . 

These children have been in the hands of 
women teachers almost exclusively, a dan- 
gerously large proportion of whom had 
nothing above a grade school preparation 
for teaching, and practically all of whom 
taught for less than laborers’ wages. 
What are the future prospects for a high 
human product with his quality of raw ma- 
terial? In the past, and very recently, the 
American people as a whole have shown a 
gratifying ability to think straight through 
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a complicated situation and to register their 
conclusions by a referendum which was as 
great and solemn as the orcasion demanded. 
But we are facing an unknown future. 
While it seems probable that our nation 
may retain the power to think straight, to 
shoot straight, if and when absolutely nec- 
essary, and to vote straight, the dangers 
from an opposite course are by no means 

st. 
mt is easy for a free people to forget how 
its liberties were won and the difficulties 
through which it labored to survive. An 
ignorant electorate is ever the prey of a 
Lenine or a usurper on horseback. “ Noth- 
ing is more difficult to preserve than the 
true love of freedom in a free country. Be- 
ing habituated to it men cease to consider 
by what sacrifices it was obtained and by 
what precaution and safeguards it must be 
defended. Liberty itself is the greatest 
lesson and, in learning it, and encompassing 
it, we need teachers—the learned, the wise, 
the just, the free in mind and in spirit.” 
Thanks to the sincerity, the vision and 
earnestness of Governor Sproul, who has 
gone from one end of the state to the other 
preaching educational preparedness, the 
controversy over teachers’ salaries is over. 

The Voice of the People——Public opinion 
has crystallized upon the suggestions of Dr. 
Finegan and all that remains is to write 
into the statutes of the Commonwealth a 
salary schedule for its teachers that will 
no longer bring the blush of shame to the 
cheeks of a Pennsylvanian. While the 
people are unanimously in favor of the im- 
mediate correction of the long-standing in- 
justice to its teachers, and the consequent 
outrage to the most elementary rights of 
its children, there is only a certain nega- 
tive unanimity behind the method of pro- 
viding the means. Every group agrees that 
some other group should pay the bill; some 
urge that they are already over-taxed ; some 
that they are sufficiently taxed, while others 
who have long been peculiarly exempted 
from forms of taxation commonly employed, 
have come to believe that the exemption 
is by “ Gottes Gnaden,” or, by the grace of 
God. The average citizen unfortunately is 
usually too busy with his own affairs to pay 
much attention to the public’s, or even to 
the affairs of the public’s children. Cer- 
tain legislative and executive machinery 
has been created, and to it has been dele- 
gated the managemnt of the common in- 
terests of all the people. At rare intervals 
the public conscience has been aroused, and 
thought of the individual diverted from self 
to the good of all; the occasion over, it 
generally relapses into a state of indiffer- 
ence best expressed—“ Why not let well 
enough alone?” The public conscience now 
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awakened must not be allowed to go to 
sleep. 

Ways and Means.—It is hardly within 
our province to suggest to the legislature 
the ways and means of providing the funds. 
That is for the accredited representatives 
of the people to work out. Whther they 
will scrap our antiquated taxing laws as 
we do with a piece of machinery out of 
date, and in their place give us a sample 
of modern thinking—a system of taxation 
that will scientifically, equitably and auto- 
matically provide all the revenue a wealthy 
and populous state requires—or whether 
they will patch the old boiler in the hope 
that it will last yet awhile, is for them to 
consider and decide. It is hardly likely that 
in this day and generation, and with the 
people in their present temper, that the 
schools of the Commonwealth shall again be 
told, “ You can have what is left. We are 
sorry it is no more, but we cannot see our 
way clear to levy new taxes.” Education is 
the primary business of the state—every 
child is entitled to a fair and an equal 
chance. The taxing machinery as at pres- 
ent devised is so framed as to make it im- 
possible for many children to get that 
“ fair and equal chance.” 

The wealth of school districts is divided 
about as unequally as among individuals. 
The result is that there are very material 
disparities in educational opportunities for 
the different sections of our state. The 
great seriousness of these inequalities can 
only be realized when we stop to think of 
the fact that in the districts where the 
people are the poorcst we generally find the 
most children. And frequently the greatest 
poverty of opportunity. We have then the - 
circumstances that the section of the popu- 
lation where there are the greatest number 
of children and where those children are in 
need of the most careful and the most 
intensive teaching, since they cannot remain 
as long in school as the children in the 
richer districts—that these very children 
are the most nearly neglected by our school 
system. The units of assessments for tax- 
ation are too small; the assessments are in- 
equitable; the state has no control over 
assessments upon which local school taxes 
are levied. 

The school districts should be so en- 
larged and so organized as to equalize the 
burden as well as the opportunities. 
Wealthy neighborhoods should bear a por- 
tion of the burden of the more needy 
neighborhoods. All districts should be com- 
pelled to collect locally a substantial amount 
—say as a minimum of its requirements, 
one-half—and above all—the State should 
contribute the other half. 

The state has reserved to itself practic- 
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ally every source of revenue but one. It 
has the means at hand to collect, if it but 
devises the method. It can place its charge 
where it will be least felt and supplement 
the revenue of the local district—narrowed 
in its source to real estate. 

The Three Partners——Until the federal 
Government becomes the third contributing 
member of the partnership, as it is already 
the profit sharing member, the state can do 
nothing better than share 50-50 with the 
school district, the latter being so organ- 
ized as to enable it more readily to meet the 
charge upon it. 

Education in America has been too long 
considered a purely local problem. There 
is an obligation upon both the state and 
upon the nation. At present one per cent. 
of our national expenditure is for educa- 
tion, while sixty-eight per cent. is for ex- 
penses arising from recent and previous 
wars, and twenty-five per cent. is for the 
maintenance of the War and Navy Depart- 
ments. England has learned to her cost 
that education is a national as well as a 
local responsibility. In the very midst of 
the War she passed the Fisher Bill pro- 
viding millions of pounds for education, 
half of which is paid by the nation as a 
whole and half by the local community. 

Industrial and Educational Record.—Ours 
is the wealthiest nation upon the face of 
the earth and our State is at least second in 
population and in wealth of all the states of 
the Union. The statistics of mine, farm 
and factory of Pennsylvania make a fascin- 
ating story. The earnings of our citizens 
would have seemed fabulous a few short 
years ago. Our fortunes have accumu- 
lated by leaps and bounds and our balance 
sheet runs into many millions. Pennsyl- 
vania is properly proud of her history, of 
her traditions, of her wealth and of her in- 
dustrial supremacy. 

But sometimes pride goes before a fall. 
“Tll fares the land, to hastening ills, a prey, 
where wealth accumulates and men de- 
cay.” The state’s educational record is a 
blot upon her otherwise great record of 
achievement. The latest official reports 
show the following: In 1890 Pennsylvania 
ranked as the tenth state in education, in 
1900 as fifteenth, in 1910 as sixteenth, in 
1918 as twenty-first state. She was passed 
by eleven states during that period. 

The question is,—‘“ How long can Penn- 
sylvania hold her industrial record level 
with an educational record running con- 
stantly and rapidly down hill?” How long 
will it take the better trained competitors 
to pass ‘her? It is well to be reminded that 
much of the industrial supremacy of Penn- 
sylvania is after all the result of the ma- 
terial treasures found in the soil of our 
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state. It is very important for the happi- 
ness of our people that we hold our posi- 
tion industrially, that we grow from 
strength to strength. It is more important 
that we do not lose our souls. 

The Real Wealth of Pennsylvania.—The 
final wealth of Pennsylvania is not its coal, 
its iron, its gas, its oil, nor any material 
thing, but its children. Industry can never 
hope to triumph while education dies. The 
industries of Pennsylvania successfully 
convert practically all of its raw material 
into gold. But thus far Pennsylvania has 
not been so successful in re-converting that 
gold into the only thing that gives it real 
value—human welfaie. And just as the 
real wealth of Pennsylvania, the final asset, 
consists of the character of the children 
and the quality of the youth, so the real 
conservation must concern itself not with 
the forest and the mine, but with resources 
of intelligence and of moral worth. It is 
only through these that our people will be- 
come socially responsible, loyal and con- 
tented. 

Real wisdom as well as the soundest and 
most far-sighted business policy would be 
to make Pennsylvania and the Nation safe 
by saving for future service every latent 
ability in every child in Pennsylvania. 
Colonel Roosevelt once said: “The most 
expensive crop is ignorance. And the best 
of all the crops is the children.” He might 
have added that the greatest of industries is 
that which develops from the raw material 
of childhood an approved American citizen, 
sound in body, free in mind, and generous 
in spirit. 

For the conservation of that asset, to get 
the things done that are necessary to be 
done the 2,000,000 children now in the 
public schools of the Commonwealth, and 
those that will follow them, are given their 
chance; for the sake of our State and the 
permanency of our beloved country and its 
institutions, we must all of us get behind 
Dr. Finegan in the constructive work about 
to be inaugurated. We must, as I know Dr. 
Finegan intends to do, enlist the interest 
and support of our captains of industry. 
We must make them give us a few hours 
from out of their busy lives to help us in 
our undertaking. From their efforts 
greater dividends, financial and of the 
spirit, will come to them than on any in- 
vestment they have ever made. 

A Business Man’s Problem.—I believe in 
the American business man, and particularly 
in the business man of our Commonwealth. 
Nowhere in the world, unless it be in Eng- 
land, can his equal be found in integrity, in 
vision, and in idealism. His greatest fault 
lies in failure to express himself more 
forcibly in the public’s business. To have 
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him think deeply for an hour upon our 
problem is to settle it for all time. He 
knows that the only practical protection of 
human life and of real property is by the 
careful laborious education of that ma- 
jority which will rule whether right or 
wrong. 

In any well managed industry, insurance 
is included in regular operating expenses. 
The cost of this insurance is always pro- 
portioned to the risk and the danger. There 
are three imminent risks to industry at 
present: 1. The risk from ignorant Bol- 
shevism. 2. The constant risk and loss 
from incompetency. 3. The risk and loss 
from dissatisfied employees. 

As has been abundantly shown recently a 
social explosion is far more dangerous and 
costly than any other. For industry to 
neglect this insurance would be to invite 
destruction. A good American public 
school is the cheapest and best social in- 
surance in the world. Above all because 
our captains of industry have a sense of 
social justice we may depend upon their co- 
operation. 

Proper Propaganda.—Industry has been 
singularly short-sighted in allowing the rad- 
icals, the ignorant, the discontented to put 
out all the propaganda. Again, the only 
practical and permanent remedy for error 
is truth. Truth comes sometimes by in- 
spiration, but for the most part it is the 
result of earnest inquiry and disinterested 
study. It may always be spread by educa- 
tion and training. 

Industry is justly proud of its part in the 
preparation for War. But War involves 
protection and necessarily destruction. 
Peace, on the other hand, is concerned with 
prevention and construction. The most 
profitable thing for industry is to prepare 
for peace. A nation will always more 
profitably and wisely spend money for its 
schools than for shot and shell. 

So, let us have our Drive for Education. 
Let us harness the same elements that dur- 
ing the war rose to the occasion to put 
across the Red Cross, Liberty Bonds, the 
War Chests, etc. Let us utilize these same 
forces and instrumentalities to create a sen- 
timent throughout the state in behalf of our 
children that will place the Pennsylvania 
schools where its wealth and the spirit of 
its citizens would have them—at the very 
top of the list. 

If the Public Schools are our second line 
of defense, and I believe they are the first 
line, we may well conclude that in propor- 
tion as we succeed or fail in giving to all 
the children of all the people their full 
chance, will we “nobly save or meanly 
lose” our last best hope on earth. 
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pues has hardly been a gathering of 

school men in recent years at which 
some phase of the problem being discussed 
here to-day has not been a paramount issue, 
and in fact at which all discussions of edu- 
cational progress do not become a plea for 
a greater State support for public educa- 
tion. One has only to glance through the 
publications of the proceedings and deliber- 
ations of these gatherings to see that school 
men have and are giving this problem their 
best thought. There is hardly a day 
passes but that letters dealing with this 
question come to our desks, or some inter- 
ested citizen calls to see what the State 
plans to do for the future, and expresses 
his views as to what he thinks should be 
done. 

Much has been incorporated in this paper 
from the reports and proceedings of these 
previous gatherings, and therefore I claim 
no originality in what is being presented, 
but rather have attempted to bring together 
in the light of their practical application 
and simplicity in administration many of 
the suggestions already made. 

The problem before us at this time is not 
so much a question of how much money the 
State should appropriate, but rather a ques- 
tion of the principles underlying the 
methods of appropriation and apportioning 
State money, and the necessary machinery 
for its distribution. In view of the discus- 
sion to follow it might be advisable, there- 
fore, to present in as brief a manner as pos- 
sible our present method of procedure. 

There are now on our statute books laws 
providing for twelve different methods of 
apportioning State funds to public schools. 
Each law provides a separate date on which 
the report, making application for the ap- 
propriation, shall be filed, and practically 
necessitates in each case a differnt ma- 
chinery for computing the payments. The 
statutes provide for State aid under the 
following heads: 

Teachers (six months).—1. On the basis 
of the number of teachers employed. 

2. On the basis of certificate held. 

3. For the teachers teaching in a Rural 
School. 

4. For the teacher having taught in a 
school that was (a) Closed involuntarily; 
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(b) Closed where attendance was ten or 
less, and where the pupils are being trans- 
ported. 

5. Two-thirds the salary of teachers 
teaching in Vocational schools or classes. 
(State and Federal Government shares 
equally this two-thirds with some excep- 
tions. ) 

6. One-half the total expense incurred 
by a district for instruction in special classes 
for defective children. (No appropriation 
made. ) 

Pupils (two methods).—1. On the num- 
ber of children between six and sixteen 
enumerated during last census. 2. On the 
number of pupils transported. (Where 
schools were closed and attendance was ten 
or less. One-half the cost up to one dollar 
per day for each pupil transported.) No 
money was appropriated for this act. 

Non-resident Tuition—No law, but ap- 
propriation was made during the 1915 legis- 
lative session. 

Vocational Non-resident Tuition—The 
Commonwealth shall reimburse school dis- 
tricts one-half the payments for tuition of 
pupils attending vocational schools. (No 
appropriation made. ) 

Consolidation.—“ One-half the sum which 
has been expended during the previous 
school year for transportation of pupils to 
said consolidated schools.” 

High Schools (City High Schools Ex- 
cluded).—Moneys based on the grade of 
school. Law fixing the maximum for each 
grade: First Grade, $800; Second Grade, 
$600; Third Grade, $400. 

The maximum was paid but twice. For 
school year ending in July, 1919, the quota 
was: First Grade, $560; Second Grade, 
$420; Third Grade, $280. 

We can conveniently subdivide our prob- 
lem into two parts: (a) That pertaining to 
the administrative or machinery side of dis- 
tribution; (b) The principle involved in 
the apportionment. 

A cursory glance at the above list will 
convince us that improvement is possible on 
the machinery side. With varying dates 
for reporting, and with so many new 
methods of apportioning attached to the 
new laws, unnecessary additional expendi- 
ture in labor, time, postage, printing, and 
filing has been added. 

It is quite essential that all legislation 
of this kind should be carefully thought 
through from the administration stand- 
point and might well be considered one of 
the fundamental problems involved in to- 
day’s discussion. Definite administrative 
standards should be determined upon and 
all new legislation should meet the test of 
the standard set. I offer the following sug- 
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gestions for your consideration as a basis 
for such standards: 

(a) The method of apportioning State 
money should be clearly defined and should 
avoid all possible complexities. 

(b) The method of apportioning State 
money should be economical. 

(c) New legislation appropriating State 
funds should, whenever possible, provide 
apportionment by increasing the quota of 
some already established method of pay- 
ment. 

(d)The money should be paid on the 
basis of reports to be submitted on a fixed 
date at the close of the school year. 

(e) School districts should know as 
definitely as possible what money to antici- 
pate and moneys should be paid promptly 
when due. 

A good example of what is meant by 
“clearly defined” is illustrated by the 
method of apportioning money on the basis 
of the teacher teaching in a “ Rural 
School.” There is no uniform accepted 
definition of the words “ Rural School.” 
Practically any decision made in classify- 
ing schools will start a controversy, and 
cries of injustice are bound to come from 
the patrons and teachers of other schools 
not included in the classification. Take for 
example the method of apportioning money 
on the basis of the enumeration of children 
between the ages of six and sixteen. The 
law requires the census to be taken between 
April 1 and September 1. There is no 
defined method of determining as of what 
date the census should be taken. It is very 
obvious that census reports might be a 
minimum or maximum depending on the in- 
terpretation of the act. This difference in 
interpretation leads to differences in moneys 
apportioned. 

The cost of distributing money to school 
districts should be kept a minimum. We 
are now issuing and mailing several war- 
rants where by a slight modification of the 
law one would serve. The many methods 
of apportioning creates an involved ma- 
chinery,' an extra amount of unnecessary 
detail and an unwarranted additional cost. 

We have six different methods of ap- 
portioning money on the basis of the teach- 
ers. The first two methods could readily 
be combined. There is no special virtue in 
appropriating money on the basis of the 
number of teachers. There is now no virtue 
in appropriating money to a school dis- 
trict for a teacher having taught in a school 
that was closed. It would be better to 
apportion such moneys on transportation. 

our attention is invited to the fact that 
where schools are closed, where attendance 
was ten or less and some or part of the 
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pupils are transported, the school district 
is reimbursed in two ways, an appropria- 
tion for the teacher who had taught in the 
closed school, and an appropriation on the 
basis of the transportation costs. It might 
likewise be observed that school districts 
are reimbursed in three ways for the Voca- 
tional teachers employed, two-thirds of 
salary paid out of the Vocational appropria- 
tion, on the basis of the certificate held, and 
on the number of teachers employed. For 
example: for a Mr. X., holder of a perma- 
nent certificate, employed to teach in an ap- 
proved vocational school, on a monthly sal- 
ary of $120.00 for ten months, the school 
district receives the following State 
motieys: 
$800.00—Vocational appropriation (State 
one-half, Federal Government 
one-half) 
50.00—General appropriation for teacher 
employed. 
200.00—Salary appropriation. 
1050.00—Total (State and Federal Govern- 
ment). 
1200.00—Salary. 
150.00—Cost to District. 

It is not that vocational schools should 
not share liberally from State appropria- 
tions, but the question is whether this was 
the intent or purpose of the legislature when 
the several appropriation acts were passed. 

I believe you all realize the advantage in 
minimizing the number of reports to be 
filed and having one set date upon which 
all reports should be in. Likewise it would 
be a great advantage in the business man- 
agement of school affairs if school districts 
could determine in advance the amount of 
money due and could anticipate prompt 
payment, when they have fulfilled their ob- 
ligation to the State. In the past eight 
years, the amounts paid per pupil and per 
teachers out of the general appropriation 
are as follows: 


Year. Quota per Pupil. Quota per Teacher 
$OC9e Foe deh as $1.90 $75.46 
WHA. eee els 1.85 72.40 
ROUAS 55 coca’ Ta 69.40 
WGI s 6 sive cess 1.69 65.90 
WONT Sidi ceive cs 1.66 63.60 
BORG ia rrikccnee 1.50 57.50 
Lo er ee 1.45 57.00 
TOAD). «cc rcnccdes 1.30 50.00 


This decrease in the teacher and pupil 
quota has been at times exceedingly em- 
barassing, for it has been practically im- 
possible for school districts to determine in 
advance what their general appropriation 
is to be, and this lack of information has 
been very discouraging to school boards, 'as 
school costs rise and their general appro- 
priation decreases from year to year. 








dates on which appropriations are paid vary 
from three to twelve months after the date 
fixed for filing of reports. The law fixes 
no exact date for the payment of these ap- 
propriations. These two factors are of 
vital importance to the economical opera- 
tions of our schools. 

During this past year 950 fourth class 
school districts (the total number of dis- 
tricts whose records are complete at the 
date, Nov. 10) borrowed $2,700,000 on 
temporary loans for an average term of six 
months bearing 6 per cent. The total loss 
to these districts amounted to $160,000. I 
believe that the delay in payment of State 
money was a contributing factor in the loss 
involved: Provision should be made 
whereby school districts should be able to 
borrow from the State on recommendation 
of the State Board of Education sums 
equivalent to at least the appropriation to 
be anticipated at the same rate of interest 
as the State receives on bank deposits. 

The teachers salary budget approximates 
three-fourths of the whole school budget 
outside of capital outlay and debt service. 
An estimation of the total expense of any 
educational enterprise that the State is 
willing to encourage or share in, can be 
very accurately determined when once the 
salary budget is known. A school board 
can conveniently prepare in advance the 
necessary budget for any newly proposed 
educational project when they have de- 
termined salaries. It would therefore seem 
that whenever it is possible, the teacher’s 
salary should be the basis of apportionment. 
This likewise holds true from the fact that 
minimum salaries are required by law and 
the majority of school districts, except in 
cases of emergency, as during the war 
period, seldom exceed the minimum require- 
ments. 

The efficiency of management in school 
districts vary greatly. We have no estab- 
lished standards for other expenditures of 
instruction, such as supplies, text books, 
etc., or cost of operation or maintenance and 
for this reason it would be unwise for the 
State at this time to assume a share of 
such items, in any educational project. 
Until such standards are established, the 
State should hold aloof from apportioning 
money on any of the above items. This may 
be illustrated by.the method of apportion- 
ing money to school districts maintaining 
special classes for defective children. The 
law reads as follows: “One-half on the 
basis of the total expenses incurred for in- 
struction.” This implies a share in the 
salary of teachers as well as a share in 
other instructional costs. It is another case 
of lack of clarity, and raises the question as 
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to whether the State should assume any of 
the other instructional costs. I believe we 
should hold to teacher’s salary as a basic 
method of apportionment, and add new 
methods when the specific educational ob- 
jective can not be met on this basis. There 
are cases, however, where the pupil is the 
best unit for apportionment. This is espe- 
cially true in cases of transportation, as an 
economical way to enforce attendance laws, 
and in cases of tuition payments. There 
are cases where the two methods outlined 
above will not serve, for example the en- 
couragement of libraries, special school 
equipment, etc. Cases of this kind can be 
met by making payments on basis of a share 
of costs in purchasing standard approved 
books, equipment, etc. 

It will be necessary at this point to pro- 
ceed to that phase of our problem dealing 
with the principles underlying the methods 
of apportionment. The Constitution places 
upon the State a definite responsibility for 
the maintenance and support of public 
schools. The Constitution likewise insists 
that the schools so maintained shall be thor- 
ough and efficient. We can assume, there- 
fore, without further argument that no 
State funds, irrespective of the method of 
apportionment, should be distributed to 
schools until it has been demonstrated that 
thorough and efficient schools are main- 
tained, their thoroughness and efficiency 
being measured in the light of present day 
standards. 

I believe the fundamental principles un- 
derlying a fair and equitable distribution 
of State funds can be expressed in terms 
of the Constitutional mandate. These prin- 
ciples are expressed as follows: 

First-—That the General Assembly shall 
maintain and support public schools. 

Second—That the State must “en- 
courage” and help local endeavors in mak- 
ing the schools of the State “thorough and 
efficient.” 

Third—That the schools so maintained 
are for all the children of the Common- 
wealth. 

Under the first principle should be 
grouped all such appropriations as are dis- 
tinctly expressive of that part of the total 
expenses of operating and maintaining 
for which the State is definitely responsible. 
What is the percentage of the total cost 
that the State should assume? This is still 
to be determined. It now approximates 
— per cent. It is my opinion that this 
obligation should be definitely defined and 
assumed, and the simplest method of pay- 
ment would be on the basis of the minimum 
salary budget of the school district. By 
the minimum salary budget is meant the 
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budget determined by compliance with the 
provisions of the salary laws. Whatever 
moneys are paid, under principle one, in 
reality help to fulfil the requirements laid 
down under principle two. Since the State 
sets the minimum for salaries and certifi- 
cates, principle two is partially satisfied 
when one is complied with. 

There are, however, certain educational 
activities such as vocational and other spe- 
cial types of education that the State de- 
sires to encourage and certain laws that 
can be more economically carried out and 
enforced by liberal subsidy. Thus assur- 
ing through financial encouragement a much 
greater and more rapid educational devel- 
opment. Such payments should be inde- 
pendent of those made under principle one 
and should be paid on the basis of definite 
accomplishment. The development of vo- 
cational education is an excellent example 
of what can be accomplished in a few years 
by a subsidy. 

As was argued yesterday, the attendance 
problem would be simplified if school di- 
rectors were assured of an increase in 
State appropriation for every day a child 
was in school. The problem of consolida- 
tion could be solved in paying liberal ap- 
propriation for every day a child was in 
school. The problem of consolidation could 
be solved in paying liberal appropriations 
for transportation per day per pupil per 
mile. Attendance on High School could 
be markedly increased by the State paying 
a liberaly daily quota for transportation and 
non-resident tuition. Our school libraries, 
and most schools would meet the standard 
set for class room equipment, etc., if the 
State would share fifty-fifty on standard 
books and equipment purchased. That is to 
say, the educational endeavor, the growth, 
efficiency and thoroughness in our educa- 
tional institution would grow geometrically 
with the appropriations, if all moneys paid 
required equal effort on part of the district. 

Principle three implies equal educational 
opportunities. We are all aware of the 
fact that in spite of the State funds paid 
under principles one and two, there are 
still communities which can not provide 
proper education of their children. This 
is one of the greatest problems in educa- 
tion to be solved. Much can be done for 
principle three by liberal payments under 
principle two, such as payments toward 
transportation. There are, however, in- 
equalities that can not be met in this way. 
The usual difference in cost in maintaining 
good schools in the thinly populated regions 
and the larger communities is due to the 
cost of transportation and can be met by 
liberal subsidies for transportation. 
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There are communities where minimum 
standards can not be met even with such 
liberal contributions from the State. It is 
the children of such communities that need 
our most careful consideration. At the 
present time, I fear there is no method of 
determining the relative ability of communi- 
ties to maintain schools. We have the ex- 
tremely wealthy districts and the extremely 
unfortunate, and a large number of in- 
between whose arguments are strongest on 
the poverty side when the assessor calls. 
Any attempt to compare this relative ability 
would lead to as many injustices as we now 
have under our present practice. There is 
one township in the State where no school 
tax has ever been levied, a number of 
districts where schools are maintained on a 
school tax of less than one mill on the 
taxable wealth, and all other districts whose 
tax varies from one mill to twenty-five 
mills on the real valuation. As long as 
this situation exists, inequalities in educa- 
tional opportunities will exist. 

As soon as we attempt to compare ability, 
we immediately must consider the com- 
munity wealth, and that as yet seems to 
have no common unit of measure for com- 
parison. A one hundred per cent assess- 
ment may mean I0, 50. or 100 per cent. of 
the actual value of property. The more we 
study the problem, the more complex it 
becomes and the less and less reliable we 
find all data relative to valuation. It is 
practically impossible to place any reli- 
abilty on the information now available. 
This, I believe, is one of our greatest stum- 
bling blocks. 

It would be unwise to attempt to adjust 
economic inequalities upon the assumption 
that our present school district system is 
sound. Our present method of determining 
administrative school units creates poor dis- 
tricts where such conditions are unneces- 
sary and unwarranted. The fact that each 
school district is determined by the bound- 
ary of the city, borough and township lines, 
makes it obvious that there can be no equal- 
ity in ability to maintain schools as long 
as these imaginary lines exist. A handful 
of people due to some local, temporary, or 
personal whim decide to incorporate into 
a borough, automatically they become a 
school district, and in all probabilitv sep- 
arate from the township the valuable tax- 
ables, or lacking foresight find themselves 
separated from the taxable wealth of the 
township. 

Under such circumstances can we expect 
anything else than a cry from either town- 
ship or borough that they can not main- 
tain schools?. We have in the State at 
least two townships that maintain no 





schools ; 12 districts employing no teachers; 
129 districts maintaining schools where one 
teacher is employed; 856 districts employ- 
ing five or less teachers; and 60 per cent. 
of the school districts employing less than 
ten teachers, There is no doubt but that 
we shall always have excessive inequality 
in ability to maintain schools under such 
an organization. I question the economy 
and necessity of a school board, a tax col- 
lector, a secretary, and a treasurer to con- 
duct the business involved in operating a 
one room school with 12 children and one 
teacher. The smaller the district, the fewer 
the pupils, the greater the cost per pupil. 
A similar situation would exist in this city 
of Harrisburg if the patrons surrounding 
every school decided that they should ex- 
ercise the right to tax themselves, to elect 
their own school boards, and to operate 
that school and that school only to which 
they send their cildren. Think of the equal- 
ities that would exist under such circum- 
stances. It seems to me that these very 
vital points should be faced and solved and 
only on the solution of these problems can 
the Constitutional mandate expressed in 
principle three be met. 

We have established, due to the fore- 
sight of our educational leaders, a State 
School Fund, conceived to satisfy the pro- 
vision under principle three. This fund as 

et is too young to bear a heavy burden. 

e should give it ample time to grow so 
as not to stunt its future opportunities for 
service. 

May I suggest the following modifica- 
tions of our present method of apportion- 
ing money: 

1. General Appropriations —To be paid 
on the basis of the minimum salary budget 
(excluding all teaching positions for which 
a special appropriation is paid, such as vo- 
cational education, etc.). The percentage 
here paid should be as liberal as available 
funds make possible. It should at least 
equal one-half of the minimum salary 
budget; that is to say, one-half of the 
budget for current expenditures. Do away 
with present method of appropriation on 
basis of number of teachers under the 
Woodruff act, as well as money appropri- 
ated for maintenance of high schools. (It 
is evident that districts maintaining high 
schools on the basis of a salary act would 
receive under the general appropriation a 
percentage of the teacher’s salary, and thus 
more than now is being apportioned.) Do 
away with the appropriation for teachers 
having taught in a school closed, and mak- 
ing all such payments on the basis of trans- 
portation. 

2. Do away with payments on the basis 
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of enumeration and pay at least one cent 
per day for each child in average daily at- 
tendance. This would mean $2.00 for per- 
fect attendance per pupil for a ten month’s 
term. 

3. All appropriation for vocational edu- 
cation for special classes should be based on 
percentage of minimum salary budget for 
such classes or schools. 

4. Much greater appropriation for trans- 
portation of elementary and high school 
pupils. Payments should be made on a fixed 
amount per child per day per mile trans- 
ported. 

5. To encourage the school libraries and 
the general equipment of schools, the State 
should contribute liberally toward such per- 
chases as meet with standards set. 

Steps should be taken at once to make 
possible a more equitable taxation for 
school purposes in order that all the schools 
of the State shall share equally all the 
wealth of the State. 


= 
—_ 


DAVID A. HARMAN. 








In the death of Supt. David A. Harman 
Pennsylvania mourns another of her good 
men who has given his life to the work 
of the schools. He died on Thursday, No- 
vember 4th, in the 69th year of his age 
after a brief illness, pleurisy developing 
into pneumonia. A week or ten days be- 
fore his death he was on duty in the 
schools. 

He was born August 19, 1851, at Mc- 
Allisterville, Juniata County, Pennsylvania. 
He graduated from the Bloomsburg Nor- 
mal School and was for a time principal 
of the Chester Springs Orphan School. 
He then took a two years’ course in law at 
the University of Pennsylvania and was in 
charge of a Newsboy’s Home in Philadel- 
phia, from which he went to Hazleton for 
the long period of thirty-nine years of 
ever-growing helpfulness to all about him. 
He knew his boys and girls by their first 
names—and was seemingly in as familiar 
touch with his 6,000 young friends at the 
end as with the 1,200 whom he had in the 
schools at the beginning. For twenty-five 
years he was superintendent of the Luth- 
eran Sunday School. He was a trustee of 
the Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg 
for a number of years, and the president 
of the State Educational Association. He 
became known throughout the state and 
beyond its borders. 

Hon. John M. Garman, Judge of the 
Luzerne Count Court who knew Mr. Har- 
man intimately for fifty years, says of his 
life-long friend: 





In the death of David A. Harman, 
Hazleton has lost an absolutely upright, 
lovable, Christian gentleman. It has been 
my great privilege to have intimately known 
him for a period of fifty years and I know 
that in his clean life his hopeful disposi- 
tion, genial nature, the purity of his pur- 
pose and the aspirations of his soul, he was 
equaled by few men and surpassed by none. 
His early youth was spent on a small 
country farm near McAllistersville, Juniata 
County, where in the usual four months’ 
school term he received the rudiments of 
his education. Later he went to the State 
Normal School at Bloomsburg, where he 
graduated in 1872. His first employment 
after graduation was as my assistant 
teacher in a private school in Juniata 
county and it was then that we formed a 
friendship that has never been in the slight- 
est degree impaired. For several years 
after 1872 he was principal of the schools 
of Mifflintown, the county seat of Juniata 
county; then became principal of the 
Soldiers’ Orphan School at Chester 
Springs; later he had charge of the News- 
boys’ Home, on South Sixth street in Phila- 
delphia, and from that place came to the 
Hazleton schools. To his work, wherever 
called to perform it, he applied himself 
with zeal, energy, industry, enthusiasm 
and a deep and abiding conviction that he 
was called of God to the faithful perform- 
ance of ¢ach duty that devolved upon him. 
His was of a kindly, affectionate nature, 
ever sympathizing with the sorrows of 
others and rejoicing in their happiness. 

What a glorious record was his! Think 
of it! Thousands of children under his 
personal influence, forming their char- 
acters; thousands of young men and 
women moulding their lives in accordance 
with his ideals; thousands of matured men 
and women recognizing how his precepts, 
example and loving sympathy had assisted 
them in attaining success in life, and old 
people crediting to him their taste for 
literature, and much of their philosophy of 
of life, and seeing in him a bright and 
shining example of a pure and stainless 
life. Mr. Harman’s life work was the pro- 
fession of teaching, and in that profession 
he attained high rank and a full measure 
of success. He was recognized as a ca- 
pable superintendent, and an interesting 
institute instructor. In the last named ca- 
pacity he was in demand, not only in this 
but in other states of the Union. Every- 
where he commanded respect and won 
friends. Truly had he attained Ben Ad- 
hem’s wish to be written—“ One who loved 
his fellowmen”; and truly has a wealth of 
human love been bestowed upon him. 
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